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SOUTHWARDS AFTER SUMMER 


Intending visitors to South Africa are cordially invited to consult the 
London Bureau of the Tourist and Travel Department of the South 
African Government Railways, which offers the following facilities: — 


Reduced Rail Fares—all the year round—for minimum 
parties of four adults booking and travelling together. 
Information and advice concerning interesting and 
enjoyable tours and holiday resorts in South Africa. 


Inclusive tours planned for parties or individuals, and 
tickets issued to cover any of these services :— 


Steamer Fares. Motor sight-seeing tours. 
Rail Fares. Meals, etc., on trains. 
Insurance of Persons and ‘ 7 
Beounee. Sleeping accommodation. 


Travellers’ cheques. Hotel accommodation. 
Transfer of Passengers and Baggage to and from Docks, 
Stations, Hotels, etc. 


TOURS FOR THE NEXT EUROPEAN WINTER—SOUTH AFRICAN 
SUMMER—CAN BE BOOKED NOW, INCLUDING SPECIAL EXCUR- 
SION SAILINGS IN DECEMBER, 1929, AND JANUARY, 19390. 


Write for Special Tours Programme (D.T.). 


Apply:—Director, Publicity and Travel Bureau. South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, 
London, W.C. 2. 


Or the Leading Tourist Agencies. 
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THE SPIRIT OF GIVING 


The spirit in which a gift is made is the main factor 
in determining the rate of exchange when the money 
is transformed into spiritual values. 


As there are yet hundreds of millions of human 
beings who have neither read nor even heard the 
Gospel message, the Bible Society asks net only for 
additional contributions but that all gifts for its work 
may fulfil two conditions :— 


1. That whether they be great or small they may 
express our love for God and so for our neighbour. 
The spikenard which Mary poured over Jesus was 
costly in itself. It was not merely its intrinsic value 
that gave it merit, but also the spirit that prompted it. 
Mary’s heart was in it. This is the secret of effective 
giving, and that is why our Lord wanted the whole 
world to know what Mary did. 


2. That our gifts may be accompanied by the 
prayer that the Holy Spirit may go with every volume 
we provide, so that each may be a messenger of life 
to souls seeking God, if haply they might feel after 
Him and find Him. 


Donations may be addressed to The Secretaries, 


BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 
146 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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The best means for seeing and enjoying 
the marvellous landscapes of the 
Pyrenees and the old world beauty of 
the Basque country is by the famous 
Midi Railway Auto-Car Service. 


THE ROUTE DES PYRENEES 


Reduced fares are granted for the rail 





journey in connection with this service. 


Further information and literature from the Midi Railway 
of France, Victoria Station, London, S.W.1. 


























Sayings of Famous Men. 


LORD CHESTERFIELD. 


Lord Chesterfield, in a letter to his son, wrote : — 


** Advice is seldom welcome; and those who 
want it the most, always lie it the least.” 





This may be true, but really sound advice is 
practically invaluable, not merely to a young man 
starting out on life, but to everyone embarked 
on the adventure of living—and no advice could 
be more sound than to make full and adequate 
provision against stormy days ahead. 


The Standard issues a policy specially applicable 
to young men on the threshold of life. It is 
known as the “ Business Man’s” Policy. It 
gives life cover at low cost, and contains valuable 
options to change its nature according as varying 
circumstances may arise. 


Write for Explanatory Leaflet ** A.C.7” 


he STANDARD [IFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY: 


LONDON ESTABLISHED DUBLIN 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA ST. ec4 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
tSaPALL MALL sw, 
HEAD OFFICE - 3 GEORCE STREET =~ 
EDINBURGH & 














PLAYER’S 


Navy Mixture 


After a warm set 
a cool smoke 





Regd. Trade Mark 


N.M.682 
































Looking Ahead 


Provision for the future shou'd he the concern of every family 
man. A day may come when circumstances impair his wage- 
earning capacity. It is then that the protection provided by an 

M.P. Assurance Policy is invaluable. The A.M.P.. as the 
name implies, is Mutual—there are no shareholders. All surplus 
is divided annually among _ policyholders. The Society is new 
the most prosperous of a!] British Life Cffices. 


EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR. 


£74,000,009 New Business for 1928 £17,075,837 
£10,500,000 Cash Surplus for one 
year (1928) 


Assets ‘i 
Ancual Income 
£3,005,538 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL PROVIDENT 
ne Rae inws, SOCIETY | 


Established in Australia 1849. 


Rosert THODEY, F.1.A., 
Manager for the United 
Kingdom. 
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When were 
| | your BRAKES 
LAST INSPECTED : 


ime you apply your brakes, You cannot afford to take the 
= hewever infinitesimal, takes siightest risk. 
piace. Wf mo ccrresponding adjust- That is why wise motorists have 
ment is made, the brakes lose effi- their brakes inspected two or three 
ciency. © The SS. Pty in times a year by a competent garage. 

cenno lo Z 

ol ere constant adjustment is And when new linirgs are wanted 
tel geoner or later your linings they cre careful to specify Ferodo 
need ‘renewing. Efficient braking is Brake Linings—for sure, smooth 
a braking at every application. 
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The YVerodo Book of 
Brakes (Editien 1.P.) is 
post free to any motorist 
who cares to write. Full 
of practical information 
on brakes. In addition, it 


66 





Ferodo Brake and 
Clutch Linings were 
fitted to Sir Henry 
“ Golden 





sie lescril 1 illustrat 
ae - My daeseribes anc lllustrates 
Arrow and Captain the braking system of eg &e FI IR’ i ‘Ss 


. fifteen popular cars. 


Campbell’s “ Bluebird.” - eE - 











PYJAMAS ¢ SOFT COLLARS 


Are Clean, Cool and Comfortable Wear. See 


them and you will count on service. Wear them 
































BRAKE hl IN I NGS and your opinion will be more than justified. 
Depots and Agents: London, Birmingham, Manchester, Brighton, Leeds, Liverpool, 
Bristol, Cardiff, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Carlisle, Coventry, Glasgow, Aberdeen & Belfast Loon 


FERODO LIMITED, a a a 
X CHAPEL -EN-LE-FRUTHvSTOCKPORT Vi “ew 
§ Vammean SECISTERED ZEORTAULDS 


TAB 


If any difficulty in obtaining, write 
COURTAULDS, LTD. (Dept. 58M), 
16 St. Martin’s-le-Grand, London, E.C.I, 
for name of your nearest retailer and 

descriptive literature. = 















































BAKERS NEW 


IXFORE 


Sectional Bookcases 










See this trade 
mark on _ every 
bottle, whether 
bottled locally 
or by the 
makers. 








APPLE 
AS A DRINK 


“Golden Pippin" Cider-de-luxe is not 
just an ordinary cider, but has justified 
its claim to be in a class by itself for 
over 80 years. 

It is not a “mass production” brand: 
but it is a “ pedigree cider” limited to 
the amount of vintage fruit available, 


























The dignified 
appearance of 
these well-known 
improved Sec- 
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LUAM Evans a Corre” 
HEREFORD 





| Sole Makers 


CIDER- 


from the pure undiluted juice of which 
alone it is made, receiving in every pro- 
cess of manufacture as much care as the 
finest Continental wines. 

Those who know “ Golden Pippin” take 
the greatest pride in it and refuse other 
brands. 


SPECIAL SAMPLE OFFER, 


If unobtainable from your usual supplier, 
we will send you a case containing 3 doz. 
champagne pints or a 9-gallon cask for 
22/6, carriage paid in England and 
Wales, and we pay carriage on returned 
empties, which are charged extra_ if 
not returned within’ three months. 
Kindly send name and address of your 
usual retailer, 


olden 





Pappin 


WILLIAM EVANS & CO-LTD 4 WIDEMARSH: HEREFORD, 
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tional Bookcases, 
will enhance the 
appearance of 
any room. 

One of the new 
improved Sec- 
tions, with cornice 
and base, will 
make a _ very 
artistic and useful 
Bookcase, and 
forms the founda- 
tion for building 
a larger Bookcase 
when required. 

} Write for Ilus- 
: trated Catalogue, 
: showing ful! 
: range of styles 


and prices 
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_/ 
Wm. BAKER & Co. Lid., 


Library Specialists, 


OXFORD. 


London Agents: DULAU & Co., Ltd., Booksellers, 32, Old Bond St., W. 
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THE 
SOUL OF 


TOBACCO 


ieee ei says of 
flowers that they yield up 
their Soul in perfume. What a 


noble thought! 


But to the pipe-lover there is 
something infinitely sweeter than 
the perfume of flowers—the Soul 
of Craven Mixture. 


The Soul of ‘‘ Craven” is 
inimitable, unmatchable. You 
cannot find it in other Tobaccos 
any more than you can find the 
perfume of the natural rose in a 
soulless imitation. 


And the appeal to the sense of 
taste! How bewitchingly and 
entrancingly Craven captivates the 
taste. How lovingly the smoker 
of Craven Mixture handles his 
pipe. To him the taste and 
perfume of Craven is the very 
SOUL of Tobacco—something to 
dwell upon, to revel in; some- 
thing, as Sir J. M. Barrie says, 
* to live for.” 


2 OZS. 2/5 


Craven 


Mixture Tobacco 


Made by Carreras Limited, London 


Ordinary or Broad Cut. Sold in Airtight Tins 
202. 2/§, 402. 4/10. Also in Cartridge form. 
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T'c TWELFTH without King’s 

Cress can hardly ke imagined 

with its happy anticipation dl 

the mcors—not so far distant whe, 

you think of the great L‘N-BR 

Luxury Expresses that 
Society Northward. 


TRAINS FROM KING'S CROs 


RESTAURANT. 


Speed 


A.M. 
** The Flying Scotsman’’—Loy: 
10.0 Restaurant. Edinburgh peynaey 
Du..dee, Aberdeen, , 


Edinburgh, Glasgow, Pi 
10.5 Aberdeen, 4 rth, Dente, 


“The Queen of Scots” py 
11.15 Edinburgh, Glasgow, ee 


11.50 Edinburgh, Glasgow, Perth, Inver 
P.M. j 
1.15 Edinburgh, Glasgow. 


SLEEPING CAR. 


P.M. 
7.25 “The Highlandman.” Edinburgh, 
y Glasgow, Fort William _(breakfest car 
jrom Glasgow), Perth, lnavernes:. 


7 40 ‘Tne Aberdonian.” Edinburgl, 
. Dundee. Aberdeen, Elgin, Losie- 
mouth, 


10.25 ‘The Night Scotsman.’  Glasgoy, 


Dundee, Aberdeen, Perth, 


10 35 Edinburgh, Glasgow. 


A.M. 

1 10 After-Theatse Sleeping and Breakfast 
© rain. Edinburgh, Glasgow, 

Dundee, Aberdeen, Perth, Invemex. 


First and Third Class Sleeping Accommoiation 


3h 30} 
aa ®) Ro?.> LONDON NON-STOE EDINBURGH =—- KOUTE 


except on 1.10 a.m. train. 


Ask for Pocket Time-tatle and Touris 
Programme at any L°N E*R. Stition 
or Office or of the Passenger Manager, 
Liverpool Street Station, 1.0.2, or 
LN'E'R, York, 
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News of the Week 


Naval Reduction 

T is excellent news that the proposal to hold a Five- 

Power Naval Conference in London within the next 
few months, and possibly before the end of the year, is 
taking firm shape. The Conference would, no doubt, make 
unnecessary the second Washington Conference arrangec 
for 1931. The Prime Minister and General Dawes 
are to be congratulated on their expedition in preparing 
the way. There must, of course, be other preparation 
as well as theirs; it would be lamentable if the London 
Conference broke down, in the bad old way, through 
sufficient preliminary agreement as to scope and 
method. The Washington correspondent of the Times, 
Who has been exceptionally well informed on this subject, 
hints that President Hoover himself suggested that 
London should be the meeting place because he recog- 
nized that Mr. MacDonald cannot release himself from 


London for a long enough time. 
‘- + . * 


It is already certain that Mr. MacDonald will 
America, but the visit must be brief. The importance of 
it isthat it will establish the principle of the supreme value 








visit 


of personal contact in Anglo-American relations. The 
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United States Government scem to be intent upon 
achieving an Anglo-American formula of “ parity.” 


We would not have it otherwise. There was a time when 
it seemed that such a formula was unattainable, and that 
the line of least resistance would be to rewrite sea law 
in such a way as to make a clash between the traditionally 
conflicting interests of the two countries out of the 
question. Thus the exact strength of the two navies 
in cruisers or in any other branch would become entirely 
irrelevant. As the Americans, however, hanker after 
‘ parity,” that ought to suit Great Britain just as well, 
provided that the technical difficulties are not seen through 
a magnifying glass and the glorious objective of the 
Conference through a minimizing glass. We confess 
that we are confident. The right spirit at last governs 
the attempt. 
* * * * 

The Debates on Lord Lloyd 

We have written elsewhere about what chiefly mattered 
in the debates on Lord Lloyd’s resignation. Here we may 
add a few reflections. It would have been better. we 
think, if in the House of Lords on Thursday, July 25th, 
Lord Salisbury had discouraged the idea of having a 
debate at all on the valid ground that the necessary 
material was not before the House. If that had been done, 
Lord Birkenhead would not have been tempted to resort 
to gossip nor to return again to his too easy and unedifying 
task of baiting Lord Parmoor. In the House of Commons 
on Friday, July 26th, Mr. Henderson, by general consent, 
made a very fair statement of the Government's case. 
He pointed out that there had been a divergence of 
opinion between Lord Lloyd and the late Government 
in every year since 1925—Zaghlul’s Premiership, the 
retention of British officials, the army crisis, the 
Assemblies Bill and the taxation of British subjects. 
On each occasion Sir Austen Chamberlain had been 
conciliatory and Lord Lloyd dictatorial. 

X* * * * 

Lord Lloyd’s interview with Mr. Henderson was so 
friendly that it seems probable that there would not 
have been any public “ scandal,” with its reactions in 
Egypt and elsewhere, if Lord Lloyd had not gone off to 
tell his story to Mr. Churchill. Although Mr. Henderson 
had been good,the Prime Minister improved upon him, 
and ended the debate and dismissed Parliament for the 
recess with one of the most effective speeches he has 
yet made in the House of Commons. The Unionists 
have, in fine, been making presents to the Government. 
It is strange that it should be necessary to say this with 
particular reference to the debate about Lord Lloyd, 
for in that debate Mr. Baldwin made a speech thoroughly 
characteristic of him, yet raised to quite exceptional 
power. He turned aside from the immediate subject of 
debate and, with a transfigured manner. suddenly entered 
into a passionate appeal for an extreme sense of respon- 
sibility in handling any matter that might lead to ill- 
The worst that could happen to 
Otherwise he got off 


feeling and bloodshed. 
the politician was to lose his oflice. 


free. Those who shed their blood generally had nothing 
to do with the laying of the train which led to the 
explosion. 
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The whole House was deeply impressed, friend and fce 
alike. Mr. Baldwin seemed to speak thus because he 
could not help doing it, though nobody had breathed a 
word about the possibility of war with Egypt, or about 
war as a remote reaction from the Egyptian question. 
One cannot help reflecting what devoted discipleship 
Mr. Baldwin would always command if he did not just 
lack that touch of insistence, or persistence, which makes 
a policy “ As it is, the Unionists have not been 
doing well in Opposition. The forays of Lord Birkenhead 
and Mr. Churchill have not helped their party. Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain, too, seems to have kicked over the 
traces so far as to have gone dangerously near to advocat- 
ing the old policy which has twice sent the Unionists 
into the wilderness. Mr. Baldwin does not hold his 
followers together. And it seems likely that the credit for 
a naval agreement with the United States and a Treaty 
with Egypt—which might well have belonged to the 
Unionist Government if Sir Austen Chamberlain had 
had a little more imagination—will go to the Labour 
arty. 


90.” 
go. 


* * * * 
The Miners’ Decision 

On Thursday, July 25th, the Delegate Conference 
of the Miners’ Federation at Blackpool passed a resolution 
in favour of the immediate repeal of the Eight Hours 
Act and a return to a National Wages Agreement. 
Custom was evidently too strong for the delegates. 
They have passed this resolution so often that they 
could not break the rhythm of their thoughts and acts ; 
and yet they must have known that it is impossible 
for the Government to return immediately to seven 
hours. No industrial arrangement which has_ taken 
root, be it good or bad, can be plucked up suddenly. 
It has been estimated that what the miners propose 
would raise the price of coal by 2s. to 3s. a ton. 
That would kill the trade. Probably the resolution 
is not so dangerous as it looks. If it were pressed there 
would be a considerable Labour secession from the Govern- 
ment in the House of Commons, but there are several 
signs that the miners do not at all want to upset the 
Government and will merely try to extract as much as 
possible from them while helping to keep them in 
office. 

* * * * 

Lancashire in Confusion 

The most serious industrial dispute since 1926 has 
plunged Lancashire into confusion—despite the strenuous 
efforts of mediation made by Sir Horace Wilson on 
behalf of the Ministry of Labour. The lock-out is 
effective in about 90 per cent. of the cotton mills, and 
that means that nearly haifa million men are idle. The 
organized employers persist in their demand for a reduction 
of 124 per cent. in the men’s wages, in order to meet their 
long-standing difficulties. 
resolutely demand reorganization from above, and are 
able to show that small reductions in price (such as might 
possibly be caused by the proposed cut in wages) have not 
hitherto inereased the sale ef cotton goods. 


The workers’ associations as 


* * * ok 


It appears that habit is still very strong among the opera- 
tive spinners and eardroom workers, who seek salvation in 
independent negotiations with their own firms, and even 
accept the principle of a reduction in wages, as long as 
the amount is much less than that proposed. The 
weavers’ associations, on the other hand, maintain their 
demand for industrial arbitration on the large issue. 
This is not surprising, seeing that informed public 
opinion is almost unanimous in condemning the employers’ 
reealcitrance in the matter of up-to-date industrial 


ee 


ey 
reorganization (financial readjustment, renewal of equip. 
ment and co-ordination—vertical and horizontal), which 
is at the root of the present trouble. It is surely sign, 
ficant that Messrs. Tootal, Broadhurst and Lee, whe 
stand now outside the Federation, should be able to 
carry on successfully with the present wages-rate. We 
ean only hope that wiser counsels will prevail amono 
the employers. They would do well to take to hear; 
the lessons taught by World Tirade, the organ of the 
International Chamber of Commerce, which we reyjew 
elsewhere. 
* * % * 

France and M. Poincaré 

At a special meeting of the French Cabinet late on 
Friday, July 26th, it was announced that M. Poinears 
had resigned on account of his failing health. This time, 
apparently, the doctors are inexorable. We were already 
aware of their verdict before the six days’ wonder of a 
speech in which this great servant of France set down once 
and for all the imperative need for his country to honour 
her international Nothing became him 
better, we think, than this swan song. We have frequently 
deplored his narrow views on international questions 
and his legalistic bias ; nor could we subscribe to the idea 
that he was ever, in a technical sense, a great Minister 
of Finance. The fact remains that his personality alone 
commanded the confidence of his countrymen, and he 
has every right to go down in history as the “ 
of the Frane.” 


obligations. 


Saviour 
* * * * 


The resulting Parliamentary “‘ crisis’ in France has 
been overcome by the simple expedient of a Briand 
Ministry—all the same Ministers as_ before, minus 
M. Poincaré, whose Premiership without portfolio has 
devoived on the Foreign Minister. It is frankly described 
as a Ministére des vacances designed to tide over the 
immediate period when France must stand ‘“ one and 
indivisible ” at the Young Plan Conferenee. The Con- 
ference is due to begin next Tuesday at the Hague, 
and if, as seems probable, France finds herself in the 
position of odd man out, the “ fun,” we imagine. will 
then begin, and many foreigners as well as Frenchmen 
may miss the rock-like stability of M. Poincaré, 

* * * * 


Great Britain and Russia 

The Sovict Ambassador in Paris, Mr. Dovgalevsky, has 
come to London, and the conversations on procedure 
for re-establishing diplomatic contact between the two 
countries are fairly launched. In reply to the British 
Government’s Note, Moscow insists that a resumption 
of normal relations must precede discussion on_ the 
substance of the points in controversy. We may allow 
the Russians their little bouts of sophistry. The essential 
thing is that the faree whereby the representative Gover 


ments of two of the largest political units in the world | 


are not on speaking terms should come to an end as 
quickly as possible. A weleome move announced last 
week is the extension 
Credits Scheme to trade with Russia as with any other 
country. 

* * * * 


The Free State and the Treaty 


In the dispute between the Free State and Norther 
Ircland, over the fishing in Lough Foyle, the Free State 


relies upon a strange reading of the Treaty of 1921. The | 


Treaty defines the Free State as “ all Ireland,” though 
the six counties of Northern Ireland were given the right 
to contract out. Ordinary people would suppose that 


the six countics, having exercised that right, acquired 


—as from August Ist—of the Export | 
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full jurisdiction over their territorial waters, but the 
Free State argues that this was not so, as the Treaty 
did not mention the waters! There has been nothing 
like this, we think, since Portia pointed out that the 
pound of flesh did not include blood. We must hope that 
this curious Constitutional point will not give any 
trouble. According to the Morning Post it does not 
stand alone. Lord Danesfort in a letter to that paper 
on Wednesday, pointed out that though the Performing 
Rights Society has obtained leave to appeal from the 
decision of the Free State Courts to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, the Free State Government 
has passed legislation which would nullify any decision 
of the Judicial Committee in favour of the Society. Yet 
the right of appeal to the Judicial Committee is provided 


for in the Treaty. 
* * * * 


The Unemployment Figures 

The Minister of Labour will, in future, issue a monthly 
statement summarizing more scientifically than before 
the figures of unemployment. The gross weekly unem- 
ployment figures, however, will still be published. The 
Yovernment proposed to the Opposition that the mis- 
leading weekly figures should be abandoned, but the 
proposal was rejected. It is intelligible why the Unionists, 
having suffered under merciless quotations of figures 
which every serious student of the subject knew to be 
inadequate, should not have wanted the Government to 
ride off under a lighter handicap. All the same, we 
wish that there had been general agreement that none 
but the most scientifie figures should be published. 
There is no doubt that the weekly figures have intensilied 
the ridiculous idea abroad that Great Britain is indus- 
trially at her last gasp. The gross weekly figures 
describe without distinction as ‘“* unemployed ”—at 
least so far as the summary is concerned, and that is 
what is usually reproduced in the Press—those who 
are wholly unemployed, those who are only temporarily 
unemployed, casuals, and men, women, boys and girls. 
A total thus arrived at is, of course, much worse than the 
truth. 

* * * * 

The Charing Cross Scheme 

On Tuesday both the London County Council and the 
shareholders of the Southern Railway approved the 
provisional agreement for a new road bridge over the 
Thames at Charing Cross and the transfer of Charing 
Cross Station to the other side of the river. It is a sad 
symptom of the want of forethought in planning that 
the Old Vic Theatre, upon the rebuilding of which much 
money has been spent, will have to be displaced by the 
road improvements consequent upon the new bridge 
schemes. The indefatigable collecting of funds for 
rebuilding the Old Vic, and the special grant from the 
Carnegie Trust, have all been wasted. The case for re- 
building Sadler’s Wells Theatre, where the Old Vic tradi- 
tion may be carried on while the Old Vic itself is once 
more being rebuilt, has become stronger than ever. 

* * * * 

The ‘ Vestris ’ Inquiry 

Mr. Butler Aspinall (the Wreck Commissioner) and his 
Assessors have faced the facts and written a severe but 
fair Report on the wreck of the ‘ Vestris,’ by which 114 
lives were lost. The New York Inquiry blamed the 
officers and crew, but Mr. Aspinall in nearly all respects 
exonerates them, as well as the owners, and blames 
chiefly the agents in New York. The ‘ Vestris’ was 
allowed to go to sea overloaded. On the other hand, 
the captain should have sent out his SOS six hours 
Sooner. His delay was a kind of loyalty to a general 


instruction from the owners to their masters to fight their 
way into the nearest point without aid if they can. Such 
instructions should be cancelled. It is also to be hoped 
that all countries will conform to a common load-line. 
At present British shipping is tempted to take illegal 
risks in what is really an inhuman competition. 
* * * * 

The Jamboree 

The Jamboree of the Boy Scouts, which opened at 
Arrowe Park, Birkenhead, on Wednesday, is an astonish- 
ing international gathering. The 50,000 boys represent 
42 nations. Let us adapt a famous remark about the 
strawberry, and say that doubtless the wit of man could 
have invented a better organization for boys than the 
Scout movement but that doubtless it never has. Like 
many magnificent successes, Sir Robert Baden Powell’s 
organization is based on such simple ideas that the wonder 
is that these ideas were never thus used before. Any 
child who had played at Red Indians might have grown 
up to apply the game to serious purposes, drawing upon 
the inextinguishable instincts and affections of youth. 
But it remained for the genius of Sir Robert Baden 
Powell to introduce the spark of life. 

* * * * 

It was not much more than 21 years ago that Sir Robert 
brought about twenty boys into camp at Brownsea 
Island, in Poole Harbour, for his great experiment. 
He taught the boys his own boyish passions of scouting, 
tracking, tent-pitching, bridge-building, close observation 
of birds, animals and natural phenomena and so forth, 
But that was not all. The organization of hobbies was to 
be raised to a new plane by investing the whole glorious 
game with the idea of public service and unselfishness, 
The interest of the group was always to be above the 
interest of the individual. From that has grown a world- 
wide law among the Scouts that the code of boyhood is 
above the interests of any boy or boys, and that the 
brotherhood of men stands above the rights of any man 
or men. It has often been said, with real stupidity, that 
the Boy Scout Movement encourages militarism. The 
barely incidental has seldom been more fatally mistaken 
for the essential. 

* * * * 
Aberdare 

A deputation from the Aberdare Town Council was 
received at the Spectator office on Friday, July 26th, 
when a silver statuette of a miner, with the following 
inscription, was presented to the Spectator, in recognition 
of its work, and the generosity of its readers, in con- 
nexion with the Aberdare Fund. 

To the Srecrator, from the Townsfolk of Aberdare, in 
grateful recognition, January-April, 1929. ‘‘ The greatest 
of these is Love.” 

The deputation consisted of Canon Lewis (the Vicar of 
Aberdare), Mr. T. Botting (the Director of Education and 
Treasurer of the Fund), and Mr. Glen George. We desire 
to pass on to our readers, who so liberally contributed 
not only money but clothing, the thanks of the deputation, 
and to assure them of the deep appreciation of the help 
and encouragement which they gave to the people of 
Aberdare in their distress. The amount collected was 
£12,401 7s. 1ld., in addition to the large quantities of 
gifts in kind. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 5} per cent., changed from 4} per cent., on 
February 7th, 1929. War Loan (5 per cent.) wason Wednesday 
100§; on Wednesday week 1003; @ year ago, 102%: 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 85; on 
Wednesday week 857; a year ago 89}. Conversion Loan (3$ 
per cent.) was on Wednesday 74; on Wednesday week 75; 
a year ago 77}. 
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The Egyptian Question 


NE clear impression left upon us by the enforced 
resignation of Lord Lloyd, and the consequent 
debates in Parliament, is that the late Unionist Govern- 
ment may, through their dissensions, have missed a first- 
rate opportunity of carrying through a Treaty with 
Egypt. And this in spite of the fact that the rejection 
of the Sarwat Treaty in 1927 was mainly due to the folly 
of the Wafd. 

The Unionist Cabinet as a whole and Lord Lloyd 
seem to have agreed on very few points; he was for 
what is called a “firm” policy, but Sir Austen 
Chamberlain distinetly and creditably inclined to what 
is called a “liberal” policy. There was no outward 
evidence at the time of the rift, but, looking back on the 
events of the past two years, in the light of what was said 
by Mr. Churchill in the House of Commons last week, 
and by Lord Birkenhead and Lord Salisbury in the House 
of Lords, we have no doubt that Lord Lloyd had his 
backers, as well as his opponents, in the late Cabinet. 
The Egyptian question divided the Cabinet into two 
-amps, one of which was fairly represented in last 
weck’s debate by Mr. Baldwin’s very reasonable 
comments, and the other by the unfortunate tirade of 
Mr. Churchill. 

Every normal person admires loyal friendship, and, 
in so far as Mr. Churchill and Lord Birkenhead were 
“standing up” for Lord Lloyd as his close personal 
friends they appeared in an admirable part; but it is 
necessary to distinguish between a national interest and 
a personal interest. Mr. Churchill and Lord Birkenhead, 
by over-emphasizing the personal interest created a 
harmful public seandal—the very thing which they 
deprecated. There was really no question—though 
that question was falsely posed—of the High Com- 
missioner not having the right freely to state his opinions, 
The man on the spot fails in his duty if he does not make 
full use of his first-hand information. But it had already 
become evident when the present Government took office 
that Lord Lloyd was generally out of sympathy with 
Sir Austen Chamberlain’s “liberal” policy, and, 
obviously, there was little chance of sympathy with the 
rather more “ liberal’ policy of the present Government. 
We agree with Mr. Henderson that when conciliation 
is the work in hand the conciliatory temper of the agent 
is a primary consideration. It is not necessarily a con- 
demnation of Lord Lloyd to say that he was without 
conciliatory convictions in regard to Egypt. He had the 
right to his own judgment, and his proved courage and 
energy would make him a valuable administrator under 
different conditions. Indeed, we wish that it had been 
possible for the Government to offer him there and then 
some other post. Thus they might have avoided the 
mischievous rumours which are bound to be sect afloat 
by a sudden procured resignation. 

All these matters were unhappily obscured rather than 
illumined by Mr. Churchill’s outburst. His accusation 
against the Foreign Office of making Lord Lloyd the 
victim of their jealousy was highly improper. His 
phrase about a policy of “ sloppy surrender and defeat ” 
in regard to Egypt was singularly unfortunate. Ex- 
Cabinet Ministers are expected to act with circumspec- 
tion, even when availing themselves of the maxim that 
it is the duty of an Opposition to oppose. Mr. Churchill’s 
incurable delight in fighting for fighting’s sake remains ; 
one cannot help seeing, however regretfully, the reason 
why general opinion excludes him from the highest post 

of political leadership. Mr, Churchill weakened his own 


party rather than the Government, whom, indeed. he 
helped to an adventitious success. 

Anybody who rereads the history of countries which 
have been disloyal or uncomfortable in their attachments 
to Great Britain, must see that the argument that jt 
would be too great a “risk” to remove the causes of 
disloyalty or discomfort has nearly always been wrong, 
When Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman decided in fees 
of the policy of trusting South Africa, it was widely 
believed here that he was sentimentally heading fo 
disaster. We confess that we had grave doubts ourselves, 
It is clear now that no other policy could have led g 
quickly and surely to the new doctrine that the British 
Commonwealth of Nations consists of equal self-gover. 
ing nations. The “ risk,” again, was accepted in the 
case of Ireland—accepted with the approval and assist- 
ance of many politicians who had been life-long supporters 
of the Union—and again with success. The Egyptian pm. 
blem is peculiarly a case for accepting a “ risk,” because 
Egypt, under the Declaration of 1922, was granted 
“independence.” If that word is treated as_ having 
no meaning Great Britain will be accused of bad 
faith, The Egyptian problem will drift from bad to 
worse. 

Responsible Egyptians admitted the force of the fou 
reservations made by Great Britain in 1922, as fairly 
describing the commitments of which Great Britain 
could not possibly disembarrass herself. 
tions referred to the maintenance of British communica: 
tions with the East, the defence of Egypt against aggres 
sors, the protection of foreign nationals, and the Sudan, 
The first reservation in regard to our communications is 
as much an Egyptian interest as a British interest, for 
the defence of Egypt would be impossible if we lost 
control of the Suez Canal. In 1924 the Labour Gover: 
ment were as firm as the Unionist Government had been 
on the importance of the four points. Mr. Henderson 
said last week that there will be “ no change of policy.’ 
If the disclosures in Egyptian newspapers about the 
discussion of a Treaty in London are credible-——and we 
are not ourselves disposed to doubt them—Mr. Henderson 
must mean that although the old policy is to stand. it 
may be made secure by rather different means from those 
originally contemplated. 


Those reserva: 


For instance, it may be necessary to remove British 
troops from Cairo and the interior of Egypt and concen 
trate them in the Canal zone. The old objection that 
this will not safeguard the fresh water supply will, of 
course, be raised, but let us remember that acroplanes 
have brought the Canal within a short distance of the 
capital. The “ risk,” whatever it may be, is preferable 
to the risk of seeming to deny Egyptian independence. 
Again, if the Capitulations are to be abolished, it will 
be said, “ Will not other Powers complain that Great 
Britain is not fulfilling her pledge to protect their 
nationals?” That reasonable question deserves a reason: 
able answer, and the Government must certainly give it. 
If Egypt should become a member of the League it 
might be possible, we suggest, to afford some new kind 
of protection from Geneva. There will no doubt be an 
ample opportunity for debate, as the Government have 
promised to let Parliament discuss the Treaty before 
ratification. 

We sincerely hope that the Wafd will support Mahmud 
Pasha, the Egyptian Prime Minister, when he summons 
and appeals to Parliament in a few weeks. They will 


be able to do a great day’s work, or a very bad one, fot 
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their country. And we hope with an equal eagerness 
that our own countrymen will not listen to the ridiculous 
argument here that no Treaty ought to be negotiated 
with Mahmud Pasha because he is a Dictator. Those 
who seriously use this argument are the victims of a 
morbid doctrinaire passion. Admittedly, Mahmud 


Safer 


YHE first Report of the Royal Commission on the 
| Control of Traffic (by road and water) is an 
It is courageous and lucid, and it 
There is no fanaticism in 
-annot 


admirable document. 
reflects the spirit of the age. 
it, It recognizes facts, and assumes that you 
put back the hands of the clock of mechanization. It 
is neither a pro-motorist Report nor an anti-motorist 
Report. It allows itself to be guided by facts, and offers 
recommendations which ought to be invaluable. The 
terms of reference were so wide that the Commission 
found themselves compelled to divide their work into 
three sections. This first Report deals with by far the 
most urgent problem—safety on the roads. The Commis- 
sion, in their thoroughness, had under consideration not 
onlv the Draft Road Traffic Bill, which was circulated 
by the Minister of Transport in 1927, but Lord Cecil’s 
slightly fanatical Road Vehicles Regulations Bill, 
They worked under a solemn recognition of the terrible 
mounting of the figures of mortality. The number of 
accidents has increased in almost exact proportion to 
the increase of motor vehicles. In 1909, the earliest 


statistical year, there were 27,161 accidents. In 1928 
there were 147,582 accidents, including more than 


6,000 deaths. Truly it has been said that the safest 
place in the world is an English railway train, the most 
dangerous a London street. 

But the Commission did not allow themselves to play 
with the idea of a panicky and retrograde policy of cutting 
down speed. They appreciated the simple truth that a 
high speed in a broad open road may be safe, and a 
relatively low speed in crowded places, particularly when 
children are about, dangerous. Moreover, they by no 
means lay all the blame on motorists. They found 
that some bicyclists seemed to be concerned almost more 
for their ancient rights than for their own safety and 
the convenience of others, and that walkers (also feeling 
all too secure in the exercise of ancient rights) were not 
always sensible or adaptable. No one will deny that the 
Commission were right in saying that this matter of safety 
on the roads had to be dealt with first and that legislation 
is “ greatly overdue.” 

The Commission say that not one person in a thousand 
—they would be nearer the mark if they had said not 
one in a million—observes the law by limiting speed 
to twenty miles an hour. The universal disregarding 
of the law tends to bring the law into contempt. This 
is a serious matter in a country which has always been 
notable for its law-abiding qualities. We Englishmen 
are apt derisively to sympathize with Americans for 
the contempt into which we say Prohibition has brought 
their law, but it must not be forgotten that it is almost 
equally common form for an American when he is 
twitted by an Englishman about Prohibition to say 
“What about your motor laws?” The Commission 
are so sensible of the unreasonableness of labelling 
any speed unsafe—since speed and danger are 
purely matters of cireumstance—that they boldly 
propose to do away with any speed limit for motor 
cars and motor bicycles. This proposal, however, has 
the right and absolutely necessary corollary, that ‘‘ dan- 
gerous driving ” (about which it is to be hoped that we 


Pasha offends Liberal and Socialistic faith, but he is the 
ruler of Egypt and his politics have nothing whatever to 
do with Englishmen. To pretend that a British Govern- 
ment cannot make a Treaty with anyone who is not 
of their own political tabernacle is the last word in 
illiberality. 


Roads 


shall hear far more in the future than of “ exceeding the 
specd limit ”) must be exalted into a very serious offence. 

It is proposed that fines should be raised to a maximum 
of £50 for the first offence and £100 for the second or 
subsequent offence, with imprisonment as an alternative 
in either case. Upon the second or subsequent conviction 
the licence would be automatically suspended for not 
less than six months. The Commission also recommend 
that a driver should be guilty of an “ offence ” if he fails 
to observe or obey a road sign, fails to go “ dead-slow ” 
on approaching a major road from a minor road, and 
so on. The penalty for such offences, it is suggested, 
should be a fine not exceeding £20 for the first conviction 
and £50 for a second or subsequent conviction. As for 
commercial motor vehicles it is proposed that in their 
case there should still be speed limits—for examples, 
35 miles an hour for motor omnibuses. with pneumatic 
tyres, and 30 miles an hour for goods vehicles, not exceed- 
ing 2} tons unladen weight, provided that they have pneu- 
matic tyres. We should think that observers would find 
it difficult to judge between 35 and 30 miles an hour. This 
is not unimportant, as the whole point of the new regu- 
lations is that they should be strictly observed. And if 
there is to be strictness it is obvious that there must be 
no possibility of misunderstanding. For one _ thing, 


‘ 


the signs all over the country must be uniform. The 
Commission showed themselves quite alive to this 
necessity. 


Other recommendations are that it should be compul- 
sory to fit head-lights with a dipping or swivelling device ; 
that all new roads should be provided with foot-paths 
with as good a surface as that of the roads themselves 
(how sensible! otherwise the walkers would be found on 
the roads after all), and that walkers ought to be encour- 
aged to keep to the left. This is sensible again. Our 
national custom has been to keep to the right on foot, but 
it is clear that in order to keep one’s eye on on-coming 
traflic one ought to be on the left. The trouble is that at 
present the old rule is gradually losing sanction, but no 
new rule has definitely replaced it. 

Another useful recommendation is that an applicant 
for a driving licence should be required to make a declara- 
tion of “ physical fitness.” There would be no useless 
examination in driving—useless because, as the Com- 
mission say, the drivers who “ cut in” are not generally 
novices but skilful persons—but only a declaration that 
the applicant is not epileptic or half blind or deaf. 
As regards charges of drunkenness, the Commission think 
that there should be a single uniform test. The question 
should be not whether a man is drunk in the necessarily 
varying medical sense, but whether, owing to drink, 
he had not “ proper control” over his vehicle. We 
would even go so far as to suggest that it might be made 
illegal to supply drink to drivers of charabanes and such- 
like vehicles while they are on duty. Anybody who 
has watched charabane parties on a main road to 
and from some popular resort on a Saturday evening 
will know what we mean, though it is only right to add 
that the Commission speak highly of the standard of 
competence among the drivers of public vehicles. We 
could also wish that the Commission had drawn attention 
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to the excessive hours of duty of some drivers of motor 
coaches, and the excessive size of the motor coaches 
themselves. The act of passing a large motor coach 
on half the country roads of England is in itself a 
danger. 

Finally the Commission suggest that much can be done 
by education and propaganda. We agree. They suggest 
the circulation of a “Code of Customs.” This would 


<< 


deal incidentally, of course, with the abomination of 
“cutting in,” and with the dreadfully prevalent habit 
of going to the wrong side of the road to pass an obstrue. 
tion, in defiance of the right of way which belongs {, 
those coming in the other direction. Users of the calih 
in Holland know that every visitor is supplied with a book 
of General Regulations. It is the Bible of the Waterways 
That is, in effect, what we want for our British roads, 


Some Recollections of Baron von Hugel 


[* going through some papers a few days ago, I came 

across a letter of Baron von Hiigel, which seems to 
me so singularly appropriate to this time that I wish it 
could be written for all to read. It was written to myself, 
and tells me of ‘‘ another kind of goodness ” to learn: a 
goodness that grows best in quiet doings, and with little 
distractions; ‘* the Saints have had to learn it,” he says, 
and it is a goodness that people seem now to have mislaid 
or forgotten, a touch of Mary that is needed in our 
Martha’s day. For it is obvious, in this our age and 
generation, that we have all gone genially mad over good 
works. We cannot do enough of anything ; our days are 
filled full with Committees, or with Social Service of some 
kind. And these things we do to a satiety—believing 
them, it almost seems, to be a kind of religion ; a neces- 
sity in serving God. If we are prevented from these 
activities, we feel worried and distressed ; our friends 
commiserate over our spiritual uselessness, and the 
microbe of doing things is so infectious that, though we 
really know better, we cannot help a touch of restless 
anxiety awakening in our minds. 

It is a welcome relief, then, to come across this letter, 
teaching us that we are not necessarily the better for all 
Rather do they increase our natural rest- 
lessness, our self-claimfulness ; doing little is quite as 
good, or maybe better, for our souls. In it the Baron 
tells us that in illness we have to try to practise “a new 
kind of goodness ; which God at such times sets before 
us. So long as you can escape from yourself into occupa- 
tions of reading, or of praying, of looking after others, 
and the poor, and your music—by all these, which take 
you out of yourself, you are hardly being purged and 
purified, trained and deepened. It is only when, in spite 
of your ardent desire to move thus outward, thrown as 
it were into the engine-room of your soul’s ship; it is 
only then that your fullest, deepest training begins. 
Learn then, gently, to turn to this thought, indeed this 
fact of your present spiritual opportunities—even your 
inability to go to Holy Communion is one of your great 
Of course all these activities were dear to you, 
of course it is right for you to love them. Of course you 
will gently do all in reason to recover them... But 
God gives you now quite opposite, very undelightful 
things, abstinences, physical self-coddlings, to do: your 
service of God will be measured by the gentle generosity 
with which, for the time being, you will choose to be 
technically generous. You will have to learn (Saints have 
learnt it; you, yourself with gentle thought of and 
turning to Christ and God will learn it) to let your over- 
eagerness drop—drop—drop—not as usual during action, 
but before and in substitution of any large external 
action.” After this he goes on to say that of course 
he does not here mean literally doing nothing, which 
would be ‘an impossible state of soul.” “I am only 
aiming at your doing materially less, and to do this less 
with the dropping of all fever, all vehemence as far as this 
is possible without strain. I am myself, with God’s 
help, finding grand opportunities of growth in dropping, 
dropping, dropping, and in organizing my day (when 


these doings. 


chances. 





God so wills it) in a careful succession of quas. 
nothings.” 

Now he is gone, I see how much he taught me of this 
kind of wisdom ; and it is so specially remarkable in him, 
who seemed a kind of prophet, a modern Isaiah, and yet 
was never carried to any excess. His sense of poise, of 
balance and moderation was greater than in any one | 
have known. The very fire of his passion seems regu 
lated ; and we sec no sign of excessiveness, or wasteful 
enthusiasm. He keeps his order intact, rather as the 
stars keep in their place. Thus, in another letter he 
speaks of the necessity, in prayer, for common sense. He 
tells me of a woman whose soul had been nearly smothered 
in an excess of piousness; she had followed thus her 
enthusiastic bent, ‘‘ going sometimes to three Masses a 
day,” until she at last sickened utterly of all church ser. 
vices, all prayer, and was almost turned from God. Ih 
talking of this, he says how much he dreaded all exces. 
siveness. “I cannot bear,” he says, “ the unwise piling 
up of petty devotions to foster an extravagant piety. We 
want wise scholarly Catholics, moderation and steadfast 
ness. There should be a sober, well-proportioned insti- 
tutionalism, a small and very faithful practice, no fan- 
tastic ways and doings.” 

Moderation and_ steadfastness, a small and_ very 
faithful practice; that, it seems to me, was the very 
kernel of all his teaching. Let everything be persevered 
in faithfully, and for that reason do not give yourself too 
much to do; do not expect too much of yourself. Do 
not arrange a lot of practices when you are in fervour, 
that you cannot endure when you are dry. “ Abstain 
and sustain ” was one of his favourite mottoes. He could 
not bear any talk of raptures or states, any self-appro- 
priation in religion: it was all given, and we all shared 
together—no one was utterly original, or entirely new. 
He liked “ costing” things best, “ all great things are 
costing ; religion, marriage, the celibacy of priesthood, 
all these are costing, and what would life be without them? 
Marriage is a great commitment; it is a great training 
ground for the soul. If you take away its costingness 
and make it easy, what is it? If we take away all the 
costing things, what will life be ? There will be nothing 
left.” 

How much he loved souls, and how much he saw the 
necessity, in all of us, for some church practice, some 
definite faith; as also some vocal prayers. ‘* You must 
keep with other people. I say my Rosary once a day 
to keep in touch with the poor. We all need each other.” 
And he was ever reminding me that mystical people had 
always to wait for Church people. ‘St. John (the 
mystic) had to wait for St. Peter (the Church) at our 
Lord’s grave. We get too far away otherwise.” His 
mind was utterly fixed in, saturated in, God. In all his 
walks and talks, with his dog Puck, with friends ; in his 
readings and discussions, his readings aloud to his 
servants, his jig-saws and cinemas, he remained ever 
dominated by this consciousness of God, the “ ever- 
present Reality ”—ever-present, indeed, to him. 

In a letter to Evelyn de Vesci, of February 22nd, 1891, 
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“Towards the poor, face to face with con- all religion!” I hear him continually say. “ Pringle 


says : 
ples claims and opinions, with children, even with the 
care of our nearest and dearest—and not least towards 
oneseli—I seem to see more and more how what one 
wants to get, to keep, and ever to increase, is some con- 
straining infinite ever-present motive ; quite distinct from 
any love-ableness of individuals, or pleasantness of 
action. For almost in proportion as they do not deserve 
it, they require our love and duty. Hetty Sorrel requires 
the ocean of love of Dinah Morris . . . ifthe poor little 
pleasure-lover is to be saved at all.” No need to ask if 
he practised this “ over-againstness ” of God himself ; it 
dominated him, one of his given-nesses. “ How given is 


England 


Pattison swept the maggots of agnosticism out of my old 
brain” was one of his remarks, when talking of the 
objective reality of God. My Uncle was indeed always 
learning from someone; and the Abbé Huvelin, that 
wonderful saint and saver of souls, had taught him, he 
said, everything he knew. It was with a kind of child- 
like eagerness and happiness that he would always say : 
“I learnt that from Huvelin,” or “ Huvelin taught me 
all this. I got it all from Huvelin.” So, utterly faithful 
and loving, this deep religious soul and thinker kept 
always the most childlike heart. 
GWENDOLEN GREENE. 


in 1940 


TOLD BY CAPTAIN FORRESTER, R. E. 
Il.—The Instruments of Revolution 


CAME home via New York in the ‘ Aquitania,’ one 

of the older Cunarders now fitted for oil fuel from 
the British coalfields. As we steamed up the Mersey 
we met a squadron of six cruisers—in the familiar 
sea-green uniform of our sanitary section—outward 
bound at full speed for service overseas. We signalled 
them “ God-speed,”’ and they saluted with perfect naval 
precision as we swung slowly to our berth at the Prince’s 
Landing Stage. 

Except for the palatial offices and depot of the British 
(Coal Corporation on the river front, Liverpool outwardly 
seemed little changed. The hideous elevated railway 
had, however, been put in a subway and covered up 
with a charming belt of public gardens, a delightful note 
of weleome to the visitor. Nor was the traveller kept 


waiting. With the mails and luggage already sorted 
into appropriate containers, the whole business of 


disembarkation was. completed in fifteen minutes and, 
as there were no customs formalities of any kind, I 
found myself almost immediately in the London Pullman 
express speeding southwards. 

And here I had my first stroke of real good fortune. 
Looking for a seat in the dining-car—a lovely room in 
grey-toned wood with furnishings of purple and _ silver 
—whom should I meet but my old schoolfellow, Duncan 
Graham? He presented me to his daughter Hilary, a 
girl of twenty, fresh from college and now on her way 
to London to take up an appointment with the 
Handicrafts Association, and we sat down to luncheon. 
The meal was a very simple one in three courses, 
served by waitresses in the uniform of the United 
Caterers, and only cost two shillings. 

I already knew something of Graham’s career. When 
I went out East ten years ago he was on the technical 
staff of some steel works at Middlesbrough and very 
hard hit by those terrible years of trade depression. 
Always full of ideas, he had played an important part 
in those vast consolidations which had culminated in 
the formation of the British Steel Corporation, of which 
he was the first president, and, when I learned from his 
own lips that he was also vice-chairman of the National 
Iron and Steel Council, I realized that there was no one 
better qualified to answer some of the questions that 
were uppermost in my mind. 

“Graham,” I said, “ you’ve been on the spot all 
through. Will you tell me all about it ? ” 

He looked out of the window for a few moments 
before replying, and I noticed for the first time that 
every available acre of land was now under cultivation 
and caught glimpses of great “ parkways ” or boulevards, 

“I think I can tell you,” he said slowly. “ To begin 


with, there is no gigantic cut-and-dried plan such as you 
suggest—no master mind behind it all to move us about 
like pawns. What really happened was that several 
well-known streams of tendency that had been running 
parallel for years seemed suddenly to converge and leap 
forward with immensely increased power. 

“There was, first, the growing recognition 
industrialists that wage reductions, no matter 
excused, were, in reality, confessions of failure—they 
offered no real solution of any industrial difliculty. To 
reduce wages was to destroy customers; the real 
problem therefore was to raise the whole standard of 
living—to develop purchasing power through higher wages 
—-lower prices—bigger sales—and a better standard of 
service. Atthesame time, the Trade Union leaders realized 
that their old defensive policies were almost played out 
and declared frankly for more constructive co-operation 
with the organized employers. Parallel with this came 
that historic declaration by an international group of 
bankers and financiers in 1926—that our neighbours 
were our customers and their prosperity was an essential 
condition of our own well-being. 

“Meanwhile, in the international field, the repeated 
failure of those so-called Disarmament Conferences 
induced a powerful group of internationalists to work out 
plans for constructive pacifism, as they called it.” 

* But what about the Treaty of Paris? Hadn’t that 
something to do with it ?” 

“ Certainly it had,” replied Graham. “ In fact, there 
are such a lot of contributory details that Pm finding it 
hard work to keep my story within reasonable limits.” 

“It’s all tremendously interesting to me,” I said, 
* and I've followed you closely so far. But the question 
I want to ask now is, What was the master-stroke that 
united all these tendencies and made the great leap 
forward that you have described ? ” 

‘Again, I don’t believe there was one,” replied 
Graham, ‘‘ but there were two events that I have saved 
up to the last, and both of them were so big that they 
were almost explosive in their effect. One was the 
coming of industrial rationalization. This in_ itself 
demanded an entirely new conception of industrial 
purpose and a capacity for team work that was rare ten 
years ago though very widespread now. 

“The other was a vigorous campaign by a group of 
Christian churches who declared that the true purpose 
of industry was definitely double-barrelled. It must 
produce not only goods, but men. This was a new 
claim and by far the most revolutionary claim that had 
been made. The new crusade broke down the barriers 
between religion and industry, and between industry and 


by 
how 
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education. It urged the Trade Unions and the employers’ but we’ve saved more than that in unemployment pay 


organizations to join forces for the complete trans- 
formation of our industrial system. It placed Christianity 
at the very centre of things. It welcomed rationalization, 
inspired it with the true conception of its purpose, and 
called for a constructive council in every industry to 
work out its own plans. 

“The Iron and Steel Council, of which I am now 
vice-chairman, was the first of these, and the British 
Steel Corporation was one of its great achievements. 
In fact, it was the striking success of our Council as the 
instrument of Revolution by Consent that encouraged 
others to fellow suit. The most amazing development 
was, of course, the work of the National Coal Council. 
It was opened in 1930 by the Prince, who was its first 
chairman. It planned the British Coal Corporation, 
which now controls the whole of the mines in Great 
Britain, together with the associated industries of coal, oil 
and gas, electricity, synthetic fertilizers, and other 
chemical by-products. Large blocks of shares are held 
by the Government and by the Miners’ Federation—the 
directors being appointed by a special commission set 
up by the annual general meeting as provided in the 
articles. Its vigorous rationalization policy has now 
been fully justified as the whole of the men displaced, and 
nearly all the older legacy of unemployed men left by 
the former management, have been reabsorbed either by 
the mines or their associated industries. The pay is 
good and the hours are short.” 

“One moment,” I said. “‘ There’s a point on which 
I'm not yet clear. Rationalization cannot of itself cause 
the expansion of industrial personnel—in fact, it greatly 
reduces the number of men employed for each unit of 
output—so what is the factor that has made it possible 
for rationalized industry to reabsorb its unemployed ? ” 

“ Again—a collection of things,” replied Graham. 
“ Rationalized industry gives low prices, high pay, and 
short hours. Its workers spend more in all directions 
and the home and import trades expand steadily. The 
products of rationalized industry—the electrified country- 
side, the wide use of cheap fertilizers, the improved 
facilities for transport—have stimulated agriculture and, 
together with the efficient work of the Agricultural 
Marketing Board, have greatly increased the purchasing 
power of agriculturalists. Then there is the enormous 
development of handicrafts—Hilary will tell you all 
about that—it is certainly one of the important factors 
in the expansion of our buying capacity. 

‘““There are several other things, too. The work of 
the British Development Service has not only helped 
to create a boom in the heavy industries by its demand 
for stecl, for ferro-concrete, for pipe lines, bridges, lock 
gates, floating docks, dynamos, ships, and railway 
equipment of every kind, but has so developed the 
capacity of the backward sections of the world 
community that the export trade has broken all records. 
Lancashire, with its cotton industry fully rationalized 
and fully employed, with good pay and ample leisure, is 
rapidly becoming a county of beautiful garden cities, 
with a standard of culture that is all its own. 

‘** And, on top of all this, there are the changes in the 
Budget. The free breakfast table has helped trade in a 
dozen ways—but best of all is the diversion to productive 
purposes of our former military and naval expenditure. 
True, the British Development Service spends over 
£250,000,000 per year, but, as this is all repaid from the 
earnings of the developments themselves in a term of 
years, it really means a saving of over £100,000,000 
annually in taxation as compared with ten years ago. 
And. of course, we’ve doubled our education estimates, 


for the same periods.” 


“What exactly do you mean by ‘ unemployment 
pay’?” I interposed. ‘“*We used to talk “about 
unemployment insurance and unemployment benefit in 
the old days.” 

“I could spend an hour or so in telling you all aboy 
that,” he replied, ‘‘ but I think it would be a good plan 
if you would spend that hour instead at Union House 
in Central Square. MALCOLM Sparkes, 

[The third article in this series, “‘ Rationalization and the Handi. 
crafts,” will appear next week. In the following week we shall 
conclude the series with “The Conquest of Unemployment,’— 
Eb. Spectator.} 


A Danish View of British Farming 


FYXHE Warden of the Smallholders’ School in Odensee, 
the central town of Denmark, has been makiny 

a survey of rural England. He went from Kent t 
Staffordshire, and from Lincoln to Devon. And as he 
has studied the social and economic life of this country 
for the last forty years his thoughts on our present dis. 
contents are worth hearing. They are published by ¥f, 
John Lane at Is., and a short account of what he Says 
may induce those interested to read the whole. 
He agrees very closely with what Sir Rider Haggan| 
placed on record after a careful inspection of Denmark, 
and mainly of the poorest side of Denmark, the province 
of Jutland. And they both agree with Arthur Young, 
when he said, “‘ Give a man secure possession of bleak 


-rock and he will turn it into a garden.” 


In Jutland this can be seen in working. The peasants 
are enabled by their Government to take and hold land 
on a perpetual charge amounting to 4} per cent. of the 
unimproved capital value. They are steadily changing 
marsh and moorland into productive farms. As though 
to show what they have done, little points of rocky soil 
or marshy pools are often seen among the fields of oats, 
or pastures where their cattle are tethered. 

When we ask for better chances for the many poor ma 
in England who are vainly asking for a small holding 
we are often met with the reply, “Oh don’t condem 
them to slavery, they will have to work from morn til 
dark to make a bare living.” 

And so England is left uncultivated, and as Ride 
Haggard told us, largely sacrificed to game preserving 


In a large agricultural county the reassessment has | 
reduced some of the rateable values of the land consider: | 


ably. For instance, on a large light land farm, wel 
cultivated, it has been valued at half a crown an acre. 


This, at twenty years purchase, would make the capital | 


value £2 10s. per acre. There is no land in the county 
offered in small holdings near this price, as the usual 


feeling is that they must have good land if they ar | 
It may also be objected that ther | 


to be successful. 
would be expenses to be met in breaking it up into small 


holdings. Still, if all these were fairly charged, and the | 
small holders allowed, as in Denmark, to pay off theit | 
capital charges by small instalments, there would probably | 
be many applications for holdings of ten to fifty acres on | 
this 500-acre farm, which at present scarcely pays its cos : 


of maintenance. One hundred and sixty approved appl 


cants are now on the county register unsatisfied, and this 
is probably the case in every county in England wher | 
agriculture is a chief industry. Our Government has 
always open ears for the bitter cries of the farmers o 
many acres, who tell us that they are losing money, and 
in many cases this is true. 
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In Denmark they recognize three classes of farmers nm 
(1.) The farmer on horseback, the thousand acre man, who is 
disappearing ; (2.) the farmer with a walking stick, the five 
hundred man—he too, isnot somuch heard of; and(3.) the 
farmer with the hoe, the fifty- or even ten-acre farmer, he 
has come to stay, and the chief concern of the Government 
is to help him to prosper and multiply. They know from 
their published accounts that the smallholders make twice 
as much out of the land as the large farmer because they 
are all real workers, not merely paid labourers, nor mere 
employers of labour. They are also always ready to 
study up-to-date methods on each other’s farms, and 
especially in the excellent schools and colleges provided 
all over the country. As these smallholders spend their 
arnings either on their farms, or in the villages and small 
towns, they are all thriving together. If in England we go 
through a countryside we find the landlords often spend 
any receipts they may have elsewhere, and the large 
farmer seems to hesitate before providing a good education 
for his poorer neighbours so that both the villages and 
the small towns seem immersed in poverty. In Denmark 
it is said that there are no rich and no poor, they are all 
co-operating together for the glorious privilege of being 
independent. And they feel that education helps them to 
this intelligent co-operation. The ablest small farmer 
becomes the chairman of the local co-operative society, 
and he needs all his ability to carry his business on well. 
In England some rich people with nothing to do may be 
found to help in this way, but these scarcely exist in 
Denmark, so that the small farmers must rely upon them- 
selves, and they know that education is a necessity. The 
consequence is that the average intelligence of everyone 
in Denmark is probably ‘higher than in England, because 
there are so few poor labourers at 30s. a week with no 
outlook beyond how to make the week’s work provide for 
the week’s outlay. Can we wonder if English agriculture, 
which so largely depends upon these poor men, does not 
thrive any more than they do ? 

We are so often told that agriculture ought to be 
protected in order to maintain our rural worker. 

A Dane would hesitate to agree. A landless worker at 
30s. a week, and three little children in a cottage which 
he may have to change several times in a few years, is 
scarcely a citizen to be proud of. He is searcely proud of 
his own condition. If we enter a Danish smallholder’s 
home which he has built for himself and his family, and 
follow him round his own courtyard, seeing the pigs 
ready for his own co-operative slaughterhouse, and see 
his cows providing milk for his own co-operative dairy, 
and his wife bringing in the eggs for her own co-operative 
egg business, and then have a talk about whether farming 
pays, over a glass of their own home-brewed beer, we know 
then that Denmark has chosen the right class to encourage, 

If large farms could be acquired at the present reduced 
assessment, and approved men were allowed to buy 
holdings, which might be planned by a local official, and 
buildings gradually erected under the Small Holdings, 
or Agricultural Credit Acts, the values of our countryside 
would soon be doubled with little public expense. 

We are spending millions in putting up cottages for 
labourers. The Danes lend money to willing owners of 
property, whether to farmers or to a householder who 

wishes for a house with a garden. The land, they say, 
belongs to us all, and we all wish to enjoy it, and every- 
where in Denmark are seen new homes being built both 
round the towns and in the open country. If in England 
we could open up the land so that it might be bought in 
reasonable portions at reasonable prices for any reasonable 
purpose, prosperity such as Denmark is enjoying might 
be ours, Hersert A. Day, 


Standards of Pronunciation 


rWXHERE is still no standard of English pronunciation. 

Dictionaries differ. Speakers differ. One good and 
cultivated Englishman says dienast and disputable ; 
another equally good and cultivated prefers dinnast and 
disputable. Family traditions, social traditions, local 
custom, and education all enter into our preferences. The 
permutations of these influences make for an almost in- 
finite diversity. There are probably no two Englishmen 
alive who pronounce every word in the language in _pre- 
cisely the same way. Diversity has its advantages. The 
meaning of a word is partly made by the way we pro- 
nounce it. There is a small degree of difference between a 
“ contemplative” and a “ contemplaytive” man; and 
there is no harm done if people choose the pronunciation 
which feels to them most apposite. 

There are limits to this diversity, of course. It is 
always useful to have a standard and to know the stan- 
dard; for it is only then that a variation becomes re- 
sponsible and full of meaning. There are still people who, 
if they like, can pronounce yellow as “ yaller ” ; but cer- 
tainly they must know what they are doing and be pre- 
pared to take the consequences. With a standard, more- 
over, there is peace. There is authority for reference. In 
mere self-defence the British Broadcasting Company has 
been forced to prepare a standard for the use of its An- 
nouncers. Listeners have poured in criticisms and ques- 
tions on pronunciation. There is no pronunciation which, 
to all men or to all groups of men, will seem com- 
pletely free from affectation or pedantry or ignorance ; 
and the criticisms must have been varied and incongruous. 
This correspondence will now cease ; or at least will be 
confined to reasonable proportions. A most unex- 
ceptionable committee has given a ruling on some hun- 
dreds of words and their recommendations are now* 
printed for any intransigent member of the public to 
consult, 

Some of the recommendations are brave. We are 
given full licence to pronounce fauteuil as “ fotill” and 
chauffeur as “ shofer.”’ There is an h before hotel. Celtic 
is ‘‘seltic”’; and cinema, “sinnema.” These show a sen- 
sible kind of courage: one recommendation seems fool- 
hardy. In future the whole air is to be insidiously pene- 
trated by an entirely new pronunciation. The loud- 
speaker, when it becomes theological, will surprise us with 
*immaynent.” There will be no risk of confusing the 
startling sound with the word “imminent ” ; but is that 
sufficient reason for introducing a pronunciation without 
warrant in custom or tradition ? 

The pamphlet is doubly interesting. A committee sat 
upon the findings of the Broadcasting Committee—a still 
more august committee, consisting of Lord Balfour, Lord 
Russell, Lord Grey of Fallodon, Mr. Granville Barker, and 
Dr. Onions. It was not quite a committee ; the members 
sent in their animadversions separately. They are 
treated, however, as a counter-authority, and their views 
on doubtful cases are quoted in a separate section of the 
pamphlet. Still further interest is added by the fact that, 
after the B.B.C. Committee and the five consultants have 
given their opinions, Dr. Robert Bridges sits upon them 
all. If any one is still dissatisfied with these rulings and 
counter-rulings, he is obviously a quarrelsome and ex- 
acting man. 

Now for statistics. The number of words in the 
B.B.C.’s list is 822. Of these 223 remain unquestioned 
by all the five consultants. There is a majority of votes 
against only 13, and there is no instance of a pronunciation 





B.B.C.s Recommendations for Pronouncing Doubtful 
Reissued with Criticisms. Edited by Robert Bridges. 
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with which all five critics disagree. Dr. Robert Bridges, 
however, gives a list of six words on which he opposes, in 
the most sturdy fashion, B.B.C., critics, dictionaries, and 
all comers. Docile, he avers, should be pronounced 
“ dossil ” ; wont should be pronounced “‘ wunt ”; eyrie 
should be “ airy,” doctrinal has the accent on the first 
syllable, intestinal on the second syllable; and furore 
should never be pronounced at all. If we insist on using 
the word elsewhere than in musical directions, we should 
spell it “furor”; but we might well be content with 
rage, craze, and frenzy. 

The publication of this pamphlet is an event of some 
importance. The rulings of the B.B.C. will undoubtedly 
tend towards a standardizing of spoken English ; and it is 
excellent that serious concern should be given to the 
problems that are raised. Dr. Bridges remarks: “ The 
fact that we are spreading our language all over the world 
should quicken our sense of duty and our national pride 
to do our best to make it as good an organ for thought and 
discourse as we can.” The B.B.C. is not evading its 
responsibilities. 

One further point we should not leave without com- 
ment. For the last hundred years the habit of reading has 
played havoc with the traditions of the spoken language. 
So many words have been met for the first time in print, 
that their pronunciation has been steadily changing to 
approximate to their spelling. The opposite tendency is 
far more wholesome, but the process seemed to be in- 
evitable. Twenty years ago a careful observer would 
have felt sure that at the end of this century, however 
much we disliked the prospect, the word clerk would be 
pronounced “ clurk ” even by the most careful speakers. 
It becomes possible, now, to have an oral tradition, to 
make the acquaintance of words by hearing them spoken. 
The revival of this oral tradition is in the hands of the 
B.B.C. 

Everything that makes our speech a conscious heritage 
and spreads this heritage as widely as possible is a com- 
munal good. In this way, too, the B.B.C. can diffuse a 
high standard of culture, can assimilate classes and can 
help to provide equality of opportunity. No man wishes 
to remain out of touch with his fellows or in ignorance of 
the best standard; though some of us may wish to 
preserve our liberty to sin with knowledge. 


The Problems of Poet and Public 


[This is another articlo giving expression to ‘‘ The Younger 
Point of View,” and providing an opportunity for our readers 
under thirty to express their views, which are not necessarily those 
of the Spectator.—Ep. Spectator.} 

4 ioe apparent lack of sympathy which exists between 

the modern poet and the general public seems 
almost entirely due to two eauses: first, that the public 
demands from the poct a traditional language and tradi- 
tional imagery, which, even if they lack foree, are con- 
ceived as poetic; and secondly, that the poct is unable 
to conform to this desire, finding that he cannot express 
himself in language that is outworn, or at any rate cannot 
thus express his particular reactions to contemporary 
civilization. 

Mr. Robert Graves and Miss Riding in their Survey of 
Medernist Poetry define pocts as the “ Psychologists of 
each generation.” If this is so, clearly the poet is justi- 
fied in searching for a new poetic language, when ke lives 
in an age whose difference from all preceding ages most 
of us are concerned to emphasize. For example, he finds 


that in a crowded industrial country the most emphatic 
symbol for love is not the word “ rose,” but something 
much more closely associated with Hyde Park. The 
blanched skeleton that inspired the people of the Middle 
Ages with a fear of death, hardly frightens us now, but 


— 
<a, 


the smell of anesthetics, a doctor’s rubber gloves, thes 
are symbols that we quickly recognize. 

The problem of the modern poet is to reconcile a yey 
poetic system with a tradition of which he should already 
be well aware. To be effective he must certainly hay. 
a very strong historic sense, a conception of his own place 
in literature, and also critical understanding. A_ po 
well able to express himself in the conventional languag. 
of his own time, can fall into an historic surrounding by 
imitating his contemporaries: but the poet who secks 
new conventions and new symbols must ground himsel 
in the traditions of a remoter past. Thus in the work of 
most of our younger poets there is a parade of scholas. 
ticism, the like of which we can only find in the literature 
of the eighteenth century. 

The true poet cannot avoid being conscious of the 
significance of many aspects of modern civilization. Bri 
however discriminating his mind, it may easily be over. 
whelmed by what he sees, and he may easily misread his 
own reactions. He has to decide what is important in 
contemporary life ; and it seems to me that a good many 
poets exaggerate to themselves the importance of such 
devices as gas-works and railway stations, which, although 
very imposing, neither they, nor any of us, feel very strongly 
about. 

On the other hand, our eyes constantly meet with 
striking poetic images, exploited by the cinema proprietor 
or the advertiser, which we ignore completely. For 
instance, that advertisement for a foot-supporter in 
chemists’ shops, in which the skeleton of the lower part 
of the leg is modelled with a ten stone weight constantly 
falling against it and rising again; and that crude device 
used in the intervals at cinemas, which consists in making 
a platform ascend with the orchestra on it, are poctically 
used images. 

Modern dance music is intensely suggestive. But the 
cinema seems to me more important, with its absurd 
unrealism, and its way of superimposing completely 
different aspects of one idea, the scene changing like 
the stanzas of a poem. 

The public and most of the critics not only neglect the 
experiments of the “ moderns,” but also ridicule them. 
The moderns are as much abused by the stupid antag- 
onism of a section of their readers, as they are made 
absurd by the stupid adulation of another section.’ Con- 
temporary poetry suffers from lack of constructive «it: 
cism, Much more than painting, or music. The Sitwells 
are poets who have been much ridiculed, excessively 
admired, and who are now tolerated, without ever having 
been criticized. Mr. Eliot’s poems, and nearly all the 
notable poems of the generation have been received with 
a mixed chorus of violent approbation or disapprobation, 
but the only attempts at constructive criticism have been 
made either by friends of the poets, or by thie poets 
themselves. 

It is very probable that none of the poets of these years 
will be remembered for a full accomplishment. They 









should be the more respected and admired because they | 
face the prospect of repeated failure in their endeavour | 


to create a new poetic medium which, if effective, others 


will be able to use with more success. The poet who has 
the best chance of greatness is the genius who is able to 
adopt and exploit the technique of others without having 
to waste any time on technical exploration: — thus 


Serre nay oe 


Shakespeare exploited the blank verse of Marlowe, and | 
thus Tennyson reaped the full harvest of the earlier | 


romantic poetry. The “schema” of all great poetry 
is style: to the individual writer his own style, to the 
age its style. 
runners of a new epoch, while prolific in their creations 





The reason why adolescents, and the fore: | 
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are unable to achieve much that is compact or striking 
is because they have not yet evolved that system which is 
the basis of compact writing: and without style their 
writing cannot be balanced, they cannot work at poetry, 
pecause there is no unifying system behind their diction. 
STEPHEN SPENDER. 


Correspondence 


A LETTER FROM WASHINGTON. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.]| 
Sir,—There is no longer the slightest doubt in informed circles 
here that the preposterous tariff Bill framed by the House of 
Representatives is destined to slaughter at the hands of the 
Senate. 

Political Washington now believes firmly the thing which 
it has wanted to believe every day since the general revision 
programme was submitted to the House by the Committee 
on Ways and Means in April—namely, that President Hoover 
would not permit such unblushing selfishness on the part 
of the organized protectionists to become law. Adhering 
scrupulously to his policy of avoiding direct issue with Congress 
on any matter of legislation— & policy dictated for all time by 
Woodrow Wilson’s experience with the Senate during the 
League of Nations debates—President Hoover has never 
disclosed publicly his views on the new tariff schedules of 
the House. 

When two of the foremost Republican protectionists of 
the Senate discussed tariffs with the President recently, at 
a White House breakfast, they came away with not a word 
of encouragement for their languishing forces on Capitol 
Hill. Washington well knows that had Mr. Watson, of Indiana, 
the Republican Jeader in the Senate, and Senator David A. 
Reed, of Pennsylvania, been able to find so much as a syllable 
of hope in the President’s conversation, they would have 
found some means of making that syllable public, even in the 
face of the traditional interdiction against quoting the 
President’s table-talk. 

The present outlook is that the Senate will rewrite the Bill 
from beginning to end, confining increases for the most part 
to agricultural commodities, and a few slight adjustments in 
the industrial schedules, The Bill should reach the President 
for his signature by October 1st. There probably would 
follow a two months’ adjournment until the beginning of the 
regular session of the Seventy-first Congress, which is to 
assemble by Constitutional mandate on the first Monday in 
December. Tariff then will be out of the way for at least 
four—perhaps eight-—years. 

* * * * 

The proposal of Mr. George W. Wickersham, Chairman of 
President Hoover's recently created National Commission 
on Law Enforcement and Observance, that the responsibility 
for prohibition enforcement be sharply divided between the 
State and Federal Governments, according to a precise formula 
of co-operation and supplementary effort, has been received 
generally as perhaps the most meritorious recommendation 
which has come to the surface of the prohibition maelstrom 
since the Volstead Act became effective nine years and nine 
months ago. 

Mr. Wickersham’s proposal, submitted to the annual 
conference of State Governors, was simply that, since there 
are two very clearly defined provinces of enforcement activity, 
some effort should be made to effect the degree of co-ordination 
which common sense suggests. The Federal functions, clearly 
defined by the Constitution, relate only to alcoholic beverages 
in interstate commerce—shipment from State to State, border 
patrol, custody of medicinal supplies. To the several States 
clearly belongs responsibility for police regulations within 
the State borders. 

What a happy solution this formula would offer! States 
which are preponderantly ‘dry ”’ in sentiment might write 
their State prohibition enforcement codes accordingly—as, 
indeed, many have. ‘‘ Moist’? States would have a middle-of- 
the-road enforcement programme. ‘ Wet” States would 
have none at all until the sentiment of the commonwealth 
demanded —as, in fact, New York, Rhode Island, and Maryland 
have none to this day. Meanwhile, the prohibition States 
would be protected against a flood of liquor from neighbouring 
“ wet” territory by the Federal function. In short, the whole 
philosophy of the United States Constitution, the entire spirit 
f the Federal system, would be vindicated and replenished. 
Communities which wanted prohibition would have it in 
fact as well as in law. Those which did not want it would at 
Jeast have in law what they have in fact. The Constitution 
would be restored in general esteem as the charter of govern- 
Ment. Temperance efforts within the few remaining ‘ wet ” 
States might again be resumed on a basis of moral suasion 
rather than attempted legal coercion. 

No thoughtful person denies that prohibition as now prac- 


tised is a dreadful thing, both for the dignity of law and the 
progress of temperance. Neither does he deny that the domi- 
nant prohibition sentiment of the country as a whole will 
never permit modification cf the existing order, save for some 
more effective system of control. The Wickersham formula 
seems to point the way for the nation to release the bear's 
tail with dignity. All elements of the controversy—save 
possibly a negligible group of fanatical prohibitionists who 
would enforce with the military power—might claim at least 
a degree of vindication, yet there would be no “ repeal,” no 
* modification.” The formula is so obvious, so alluring, 
that for two days after publication of Mr. Wickersham’s epochal 
letter some of the most profound editorial writers in the 
country still were asking what, in fact, the text meant. Now, 
of course, it can be told-—it suggested nothing in the world 
save the application of the fundamental and unchanging 
principles of Federal government to this devastating political 
voleano of prohibition. 

It is yet too early to venture speculation as to the ultimate 
consequence of Mr. Wickersham’s suggestion. The proba- 
bilities favour, however, a restatement of Federal policy along 
the lines indicated. The appropriate time for such a restate- 
ment would be in President Hoover's message to the regular 
session of Congress next December, in which, he has already 
promised, he will submit recommendations for the transfer 
of all Federal prohibition enforcement machinery from the 
Treasury to the Department of Justice, where, obviously, 
it belongs. ; 

On the documentary record, the Wickersham Ictter is 
the creature of the Law Enforcement Commission. I have no 
doubt, however, that as soon as it is established that the 
proposal contains no political dynamite the truth will out 
that the basic idea of the communication was President 
Hoover's. It bears all the marks of Mr. Hoover's incisiveness, 
—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your WaASuINGTON CORRESPONDENT. 

Washington, July 19th. 


A Literary Lerrirn From SwipEN 

[To the Editor of the Seecraror.| 
Sir,—The golden age of the 80s and ‘90s produced writers like 
August Strindberg, Gustaf Friding, Werner von Heidenstam, 
Per Hallstriém, Erik Axel Karlfeldt and Selma Lagerlof. 
Some of them are still with us and show no signs of decline. 
They held, a quarter of a century ago, the literary field prac- 
tically to themselves. Translations were rare. Foreign cele- 
brities took a back seat. Nowadays the position is changed. 
In Sweden, writing about literature has, I fear, in recent years 
absorbed more talent than the actual creation of literature, 
especially fiction. 

In spite of the brilliance of the literary commentators it is 
no easy task to state briefly the tendencies of Swedish literature 
of to-day. One striking feature of the book world of 
Sweden is now the tremendous boom enjoyed by translations 
of foreign works. More than 50 per cent. of the books pub- 
lished are translations. English authors have secured their 
share in this abundance. Swedish critics devote much space 
to new English books even before they reach the booksellers’ 
desks. It is hoped that the efforts of The Anglo-Swedish 
Literary Foundation, formed by Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, on the 
basis of the Nobel Prize he received in 1926, will lead in time 
to a greater reciprocal interest in England for Swedish books. 
What, then, has Swedish literature to offer ? 

No author of this century can yet lay claim to real great- 
ness. But there are several of predominant merit. 

The place of honour among the novelists of the first decade 
should be given to Hjalmar Séiderberg, although he has com- 
mitted the unpardonable sin of not becoming so great as the 
prophets said he would. He stands by himself in Swedish 
fiction. He has been called the Swedish Anatole France. His 
attitude is one of disillusioned cynicism. 

He captured the atmosphere of contemporary Stockholm of 
twenty years ago in a way unsurpassed in Swedish novel 
writing. But it is typical of the present age of progressive 
Sweden that Séiderberg’s intellectual cynicism and epicurean 
genius has completely lost its hold on the public. Some of his 
works, however, and especially his short stories, will always be 
counted among the gems of Swedish fiction. Séderberg, in 
any case, is among the first modern writers to whom the Anglo- 
Swedish Literary Foundation would pay attention. 

Of incomparably greater significance in the national life of 
Sweden is Albert Engstriém. To the delighted surprise of 
everyone he was elected a few years ago a member of the 
Swedish Academy. This set the seal on the changed outlook 
of the Swedish Academy. Can any academic body in the 
world be more free from narrowness of mind? The best 
proof of this is that Engstrém has continued to write with the 
same splendid frankness, the same refreshing use of a totally 
unacademic vocabulary, and all the force which stamped his 
work before. 

His literary position is diflicult to define. It grew slowly, 
and in a rather haphazard way, from the columns of 
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Strix, a humorous paper which he founded about thirty 
years ago. He has written an endless number of books, most 
of them composed of stories first printed in his paper. His 
insight into the mind and life of the people living in Smaland, 
the province he hails from, and among the skerries outside 
Stockholm, where he lives, is sublime. He is magnificently 
national and a living reincarnation of the old Viking spirit. 
No inundation of foreign literature can bring any danger to 
the national spirit of Sweden as long as Engstrém has a pen 
or pencil in his hand. He is equally famous as an artist, being 
a Professor at the Royal Academy of Arts in Stockholm. 

The Swedish Muses have in later years revealed a very 


marked predilection for previncialism. Lagerléf and Fréding 
were not first in discovering the poetical beauty of Viirmland. 
They have in this respect carried on a tradition. Karlfeldt, 
and others with him, have gloried in Dalecarlia, ‘“ the heart 
of Sweden.” Scania, the rich province in the south, can 
boast a long line of fine poets and story-tellers, including 
Anders Osterling, who, with Fredrik Béék, Torsten Fogel- 
quist, John Landquist, Sten Selander and Olle Holmberg, is in 
the forefront also of literary criticism. The examples could be 
multiplied. This provincial trait is a weleome one, and has 
added much charm and character to Swedish writing. But, 
no doubt, it can be overdone. I think that at the moment the 
general trend is in a new direction, away from the worship of a 
local soil, back to a national conception, and at the same time 
towards a closer aflinity with the new literary ideas and move- 
ments of post-War Europe. 

The Stockholm newspaper, Nya Dagligt Allehanda, has 
just published a series of interesting letters on the significance 
of literature in the life of Sweden of to-day. One of the com- 
plaints is that Swedish fiction devotes too little attention to 
the life of the nation in a broad sense. Criticism, not creative 
literature, has become the forum of thought. 

This may be true. But there are exceptions. Mr. Ludvig 
Nordstriim early deserted his provincial hearth of inspiration, 
Obacka, in the North. He so passionately embraced a body 
of universal ideas that on occasion he has been led to become 
more of a preacher than the brilliant story-teller he is. Nord- 
strim brings Wells to one’s mind. He has presented a 
magnificent gallery of Swedish types. He has placed modern 
industrial Sweden in its international perspective, and if he 
now and then permits his penetrating sociological views to be 
a little too pronounced, there are others who are more ex- 
clusively concerned with individual characters and episodes 
illustrative of the conditions of life of the nation. 

The growth of the Labour movement has been accompanied 
by a growth of literature of the ‘* proletarian ” school. Its 
rather numerous adherents have made a particular point of 
their working-class origin. They have produced many books 
of fiction and poetry of a remarkably high standing, but the 
school is rather a paradoxical phenomenon in a country like 
Sweden where real social hardship is, fortunately, com- 
paratively unknown. 

Intense compassion and infinite sadness inspire the ex- 
eeedingly fine work of Anna-Lenah Elgstrim. Her social 
attitude is similar to that of the * proletarian” writers, but, 
she stands wholly apart from them. Elin Wigner, another 
woman writer, of note, is a more intellectual type of writer. 
Some books of Sigfrid Sievertz have been translated into 
English and attained success. He displays sovereign skill in 
description, mingling humour and irony in his clear-cut pic- 
tures of life. Hiis latest novel has for its background the 
modern newspaper. It just misses greatness. Hjalmar Berg- 
man, a playwright and novelist of the first rank, may one day 
achieve a masterpiece. His imagination is vivid and colour- 
ful, and sometimes appears to get the better of him, landing 
him in the bizarre and grotesque. Gustaf Hellstrém’s latest 
novel has been called, by an English literary friend of mine 
who reads Swedish, a kind of Forsyle Saga. 

Among the works of an older school should be mentioned 
Ernst Didring’s trilogy of novels dealing with the transform- 
ation of Lapland into an ultra-modern industrial centre. 
Piir Lagerkvist is the most prominent figure among the 
moderns. He is in his outlook more of a European than any 
other Swedish author. As a playwright he is daring and 
original. In his short stories he shows mastcry of technique 
and his deep and sensitive love and understanding of his 
fellow-creatures make him truly great. 

I have not even referred to the name of Tor Hedberg, 
Sweden’s most successful dramatist since Strindberg. No 
space is left for the poets. During the past forty years the 
variety of lyrical temperament has been and is abundant. 
One or two women poets have written superb things which 
will live when bigger efforts have sunk into oblivion. Three 
names of poets should be mentioned, those of Vilhelm Eke- 
lund, Bo Bergman, and Erik Blomberg. Mr. Locock’s Selection 
from Modern Swedish Poetry, published by Allen and Unwin, 
gives a very useful general survey of the poetry of Sweden 
to-day.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Eskin SUNDSTROM. 
Stockholm, June, 1929. 


—_ 


The Cinema 


[“ Buackmain.” At THE Caprron THEATRE.) 


Ir is fitting that the first British “ all-talkie ” full-length 
film should be set in London, and it is as an essentially 
English film rather than as a thriller or the first all-talkig 
or an interesting technical experiment that Blackmail will je 
remembered. 


Frank Webster (played by John Longden) is a young 
Scotland Yard detective, and the story opens with an admir. 
able silent representation of Frank and the Flying Squaq 
at work. When they return to Scotland Yard—the reg 
Scotland Yard, not a studio set—Frank finds his girl, Alice 
(Anny Ondra), waiting for him. To the accompaniment of 
slow music, the silent film merges into a talkie. Alice anq 
Frank go out to tea in a Lyons Corner House. We hear their 
conversation, but not very clearly, because of the usual noise 
which one associates with Lyons Corner Houses. This 
effect is good and helps to create an atmosphere of reality, 
Alice deserts her official young man for another one, an artist, 
who takes her back to his studio, which happens to be just 
round the corner from Alice’s home. 'The ingenuous and 
charming Alice, terrified at an attempt to seduce her, in self. 
defence clutches a knife from a bread-platter and murders 
the artist. Baffled, frightened and stunned, she leaves the 
studio. Will those terrible long stairs never end? At last 
she is free of the Chelsea house. She walks past Big Ben, 
up Whitehall, and eventually returns home to her father’s 
little shop. 


As luck would have it, Frank has been put on the Chelsea 
Murder Case. Finding evidence of Alice’s guilt, he deter- 
mines to keep it back. But Alice has been seen entering the 
artist’s house by an habitual criminal, who sees in the situation 
an excellent opportunity for blackmail. The only subject 
of conversation is the Chelsea Murder. Alice has to sell 
papers to customers with the latest news of it; she breakfasts 
to a garrulous Cockney woman’s account of it, who apparently 
quite sympathizes with the murder impulse, but—not with a 
knife. The only word which penetrates Alice’s strung: 
up senses is “Knife . . . Knife... Knife ..- 
It ‘is here that Mr. Alfred Hitchcock, who directed Blackmail, 
has made the most of his opportunities. He has conveyed 
dramatically and movingly that  super-sensitiveness to 
significant sound which accompanies the tension of terror, 
The opening of the shop door is to Alice almost like a 
thunder-clap. 


The blackmailer, who has by now started his pretty game, 
was, however, seen loitering outside the Chelsea house, and 
Scotland Yard telephones to Frank to detain him. In the 
parlour behind locked doors, Frank, Alice, and the blackmailer 
(Donald Calthrop, who rather overdoes his villainy), await 
the Scotland Yard officials. It is a case of the blackmailer’s 
word against Alice’s—of a well-known criminal’s against that 
of the fianeée of a Scotland Yard detective. What chance is 
there for the blackmailer ? Just before his arrest, having lost 
his nerve, he escapes through a window and, after a breathless 
run for his life, seeks refuge in the Reading Room of the 
British Museum. How he ever got in without a Reader’s ticket 
or got permission to scale these precious book-shelf ladders is 
hard to imagine. But it is very pleasant to see the British 
Museum Reading Room in a film. After a further chase, the 
blackmailer crashes through the glass-roof on to, we surmise, 
some unfortunate reader’s desk. Meanwhile Alice, not being 
able to bear the dishonesty of her position, goes to Scotland 
Yard to confess her guilt. But as she is about to do so, the 
telephone bell rings and Frank is delegated the task of hearing 
the evidence of this charming witness. Arm in arm they 
leave the Yard, but we feel their ‘* happiness ever after” is 
by no means certain. 

Mr. Hitcheock has succeeded in making a very successful 
film. Although from a technical point of view the voice pro- 
duction is not perhaps as good as it is, for instance, in ‘* The 
Trial of Mary Dugan,” (we suspect a ghost to have spoken 
Anny Ondra’s words), Blackmail is a better combination of the 
silent motion picture technique and the talkie technique than 
any other film we have seen. At times, as when the black: 
mailer appears on the scene, the action is too slow and occasion: 
ally the dialogue is a little too slow and deliberate also, 
but the theory on which Mr. Hitchcock’s direction is based 
seems to be a sound one. After seeing Blackmail it will be 4 
little difficult ever again to decry the photography of British 
films. 

CELIA SIMPSON. 


— 
—— 








[Owing to extreme pressure on our space we have decided lo 
omit our usual League of Nations page.—Ep. Spectator.] 
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American Notes of the Week 
(By Cable) 

Farm Revier. 

The Farm Board recently appointed to formulate farm 
relief schemes, assisted by the $500,000,000 appropriation 
authorized by Congress, has now indicated the general prin- 
ciples which are to guide its work, and is applying them to the 
serious situation in Florida, caused by the depredations of 
the Mediterranean fruit fly. About thirty-four per cent. of 
the land area of Florida and seventy-two per cent. of its bear- 
ing are citrous fruit trees, and are involved in the infestation. 
The Department of Agriculture is waging a vigorous campaign 
to exterminate the fly, but the Farm Board has been asked 
for additional equipment. While sympathetic towards the 
immediate request the Board, nevertheless, insists that growers 
must help themselves, by combining in two separate co-opera- 
tive organizations, and agree on a unified plan for the future 
development of the industry. Thus the Board indicates 
its general policy, which aims not so much at providing 
palliatives as at the consolidation of the numerous farmers’ 
co-operative groups (there are 12,000 of them altogether in 
the United States), with the object of achieving a thorough- 
going reorganization of American agriculture. The Board’s 
plan for the formation of a $20,000,000 grain marketing cor- 
poration, to merge the marketing activities of the numerous 
farmer-owned grain pools, co-operatives, and elevator associa- 
tions, is in line with this policy. 

% % * 
AVIATION. 

The flight-tests in a unique aviation competition begin 
this summer at Mitchel Field, Long Island. The Daniel 
Guggenheim. Fund for the Promotion of Aeronautics has 
organized an International Safe Aircraft Competition, and is 
offering a first prize of $100,600 and five safety prizes of 
$10,000 each for the aeroplane showing the greatest advance 
in safety without loss of efficiency. So far fifteen aeroplane 
manufacturers—one Italian, three British and eleven American 
—have entered for the competition. The three British 
entries are the Gloster Aircraft Co., Handley-Page with slotted 
wing device, and the Cierva Autogiro, in which the Lift is 
obtained from a large horizontal windmill instead of the 
usual fixed surfaces. The aim of the competition is the 
development of a machine for private flying which can be 
safely operated by a lay pilot. Entrants are subjected to 
nine tests, designed to assure more eflicient take-offs, landings, 
and control of the machine at all speeds and in all altitudes. 
Judged by the foremost aeronautic authorities in the country, 
the competition is expected to develop one plane, incorporat- 
ing the safety features of others, which will be the “ safe” 
aeroplane. 

* * * a 
Tue PLANNING OF WASHINGTON. 

Washington is ambitious to become “ the world’s most 
beautiful capital city,” and, what is more, is working actively 
to realize this aim. Most American cities, as is natural in the 
rapid development of a comparatively young country, ‘ just 
growed,” and their growth was determined by industrial rather 
than aesthetic considerations. Washington had advantages 
from the start. First there is the natural beauty of its situa- 
tion, and secondly it is one of the few American cities deli- 
berately planned. Thirdly, as the seat of the Federal Govern- 
ment, it is provided with public buildings in whose appearance 
as well as uses the nation wished to feel legitimate pride. 
And Americans are proud of Washington. At the same time 
they are not blind to certain imperfections, for instance the 
mediocre building in the historic Pennsylvania Avenue 
itself, while many of the approaches to the city, through 
straggling suburbs of more recent growth, are not prepossess- 
ing. Construction has now been begun on new Government 
buildings which will, with other improvements, transform 
Pennsylvania Avenue. Comprehensive plans for the improve- 
ment of the approaches to the city are also being carried 
out, the first stage in the work being the construction of 
two new bridges across the Potomac, one completed, while 
the second is approaching completion. In addition, the 
unsightly shacks which greet the visitor arriving at Union 
Station Plaza are to be demolished, and a Capitol Parkway is 
proposed. 





Don’rs ror Tourists. 
For the summer tourist season articles giving “ dos * 


and 
* don’ts ” are making their seasonal appearance. The Chicago 
Sunday Tribune publishes a cartoon depicting a scene ina travel 
bureau. A prospective tourist, of Babbitt-like build, about 
to flourish his U.S. passport, with a certain air of assurance, 
faces a clerk at the counter, who extends a card bearing the 
legend: ‘‘ Politeness, Good Everywhere,” and, at the same 
time, makes the suggestion: ‘In all foreign travel, and in 
South America particularly, you will find this the most 
useful passport an American can carry.” The cartoon is 
typical of the increased consciousness among Americans of 
the susceptibilities of other peoples, and of the desire to take 


pains to respect them. 
* * * * 


’ 


INCREASE OF INVESTORS. 

Amazing figures are those disclosed by Dr. Julius Klein, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce, in that the number of Ameri- 
cans with investments in business enterprises of the country 
has risen from approximately 2,000,000 before the world war 
to 17,000,000 to-day. A compilation by an important banking 
house shows that of these 17,000,000 investors some 3,000,000 
have placed over twenty-five thousand million dollars in 
the public utility business of the country, exclusive of steam 
railroads. It is estimated that nearly four thousand million 
dollars additional investment will be required in this field 
during the next five years, the reason being that one third of 
the population still lives in un-wired homes; more than 
ninety per cent. of the farms are not yet served by power and 
light companies, less than two per cent. of the total railroad 
track mileage is clectrified, while lighting of the country’s 
highways, airways and airports has little more than begun. 

New York, Wednesday, July 3ist. Ivy Ler. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


THe Spectator, Avcust Ist, 1829. 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 

Letters from India received yesterday vii Bordeaux, contain 
a@ very remarkable invitation, in the shape of a circular from the 
Governor-General, for “ suggestions tending to promote any branch 
of national industry ; to improve the commercial intercourse by 
land and water; to amend any defects in the existing establish- 
ments; to encourage the diffusion of education and useful know- 
ledge ; and to advance the general prosperity and happiness of the 
British Empire in India.’ This invitation is “‘ addressed to all 
native gentlemen, landholders, merchants, and others, to all Euro- 
peans both in and out of the service, including that useful and 
respectable body of men the indigo planters” ; and it may not 
improperly be looked upon as the commencement of a system of 
more liberal government, of which the permission to Europeans to 
lease lands was the forerunner. 


Tue Steam Coacnu. 

The Bath Chronicle of Thursday, after announcing that Mr, 
Gurney’s steam-coach was on its road to Bath, stops the press to 
say—‘‘ We have just heard that Mr. Gurney’s coach arrived at 
Melksham yesterday evening, at eight o'clock, and was coming 
throughthe town at a steady pace, when a great mob collected round 
the carriage, it being fair day, and commenced an attack on Mr. 
Gurney and his friends. They at first attempted to stop and injure 
the carriage, and after following it for a mile, commenced throwing 
stones at them, by which two of the engineers were seriously injured. 
The gentlemen were obliged to get out of the carriage to resist 
the mob, and the engineers, being disabled, it was thought advisable 
to seek shelter, and the carriage was taken into Mr. Iles’s yard 
for security. Tho magistrates were promptly on the spot, and the 
yard was guarded by constables. Mr. Gurney and his friends were 
severely wounded. This disgraceful and unheard-of attack origi- 
nated, we understand, in the dislike to machinery, so strongly felt 
in that manufacturing district.” 


Moranity OF THE Day. 

We cannot take up a newspaper without seeing a report of some 
instance of infidelity, seduction, or breach of promise of marriago 3 
and the parties almost uniformly belong to the middle classes. 
Such crimes have certainly multiplied of late in that order ; but we 
doubt whether in proportion they yet exceed the frailties of their 
superiors. But the two classes are not on an equal footing as regards 
the matter of sentiment. A man with extensive connexions has not 
only his own feelings or those of his immediate family to consult. 
His kinsmen have claims on him; and his name must be preserved 
from the disgraces of an esclandre. The little people have fewer 
regards, and are freer to act upon the dictates of their personal feel- 
ings, which are apt to seek the solace of every ill in gold. The law 
which offers this remedy, and so freely, has a pernicious tendency. 
Damages do not tempt gallants to make love to other men’s wives 3 
but the prospect of them has, we fear, the effect of rendering many 
a husband careless to the progress of an amour. In the common 
instance of breaches of promise of marriage, we see an analogous 
result : these affairs are now quite a trade, thanks to the encourage- 
ment offered by law. 
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Country Life 


More Own INTELLIGENCE. 

A very odd story of the perverse intelligence of a number 
of Spanish owls on his estate was told recently by Sir George 
Courthope to the R.S. P. B., and was commented on in the 
Spectator. I have just heard the full details from one of the 
watchers, and they add not a little to the strangeness of the 
tale. It will be remembered that two things were proved 
against these Spanish owls : (1) that they killed young birds ; 
(2) that not young birds of any sort but beetles of a particular 
sort were the chief of their diet. The following are the historical 
facts that solve this apparent contradiction. 

* * * * 

One day in the course of the investigation of the mystery 
a Spanish owl was heard cackling and seen sitting on the top 
of a coop, proclaiming murder. It had just killed sixteen 
small pheasant chicks. Now the owls attack the coops not 
singly but in groups. Cn this occasion three birds were 
especially concerned, and between them they presently carried 
off all the sixteen dead chicks and laid them at different spots 
on a low-lying stretch of land that is half-covert alongside a 
stream. The observers discovered the whereabouts of most 
of the sixteen bodies ; and kept watch in their vicinity. The 
owls did not revisit their prey till the burying beetles began 
to attack the bodies. Thereafter they visited them at inter- 
vals, on each occasion devouring every discoverable beetle, 
often turning over the body to search them out. On no 
single occasion has any flesh been found in any of the several 
hundred owls killed on the estate; and almost every post 
mortem investigation at certain dates has revealed a number 
of the upper wing cases of burying beetles. 

; * * 

This device for attracting the beetles is not an accidental 
discovery by one owl or pair of owls. ‘The observers have 
watched the process for two seasons and a large number of 
owls have shared in it. The birds hunted in groups and 
evineed an almost uncanny intelligence in attacking coops at 
one end of the line while the keepers were watching at the 
other. They were finally outwitted by the agency of a boy 
with a dummy gun. They fled from this inoffensive Scylla 
on one side to the deadly Charybdis on the other. They were 
outwitted ; but from first to last their actions gave witness of 
‘alculated and premeditated action that nearer to 
intelligence than any instance I have ever met. 


goes 


1 * * 

Sir George Courthope teils me that he is anxious to 
discover whether the habit is general in the species. So are 
we all. It should not be difficult. The birds are immensely 
numerous in most counties : and, since they have taken to 
nesting in rabbit holes there is no limit to their possible 
extension. A good many people released specimens of this 
bird in England, though it is especially connected with the 
name of Lord Lilford. Personally, I knew the bird best in the 
neighbourhood of Lilford, where it was common a generation 
ago. It would be interesting to know if the Lord Lilford of 
that date—he was the best naturalist in Britain—had any 
information about the bird’s feeding habits in the country of 
its origin. He would certainly not have ‘“ eniarged ”’ it if he 
had suspected it of being a small bird's enemy. Does it 
bring from Spain this queer habit and abnormal intelligence ? 

% rk Xf * 
Hisroric Oaks. 

The neighbourhood of Whiligh, by Wadhurst, in Sussex 
(where these little immigrants killed birds and ate beetles), 
is one of the most interesting in Britain, at any rate to a 
forester. Kipling has told us nothing of the historic 
continuity of his beloved Sussex that excels the annals of 
this estate. As reported last year, it supplied the oak for 
the original building of Westminster Hall and for its reeon- 
struction the other day. The same family supplied the wood 
on both occasions. <A year or two ago Sir George Courthope 
felled an oak on which six hundred rings were counted. 
There were probably a few more, for old rings are very difficult 
to trace and count. Hence this oak was of considerable 


age when its neighbours were felled for the building of 
Westminster Hall in 1390. 


Not only forestry in the ordinary 


sense, but active manufacture of the wood is carried on to-day 
on the estate. What is newest is found cheek by jowl with 
what is oldest in British forestry. 

* * * * 
Country Worps. 

I am tempted to quote from a catalogue the Whiligh entry 
in the admirably organized forestry exhibit at the Tunbridge 
Wells Show, which is always sui generis—original, admirably 
conceived and conducted. I quote it chiefly for pleasure jy 
the quaint English words. Here it is: 

1 beech plough chap. 

1 ditto boster. 

1 ditto plough wrist (worked up), 
6 oak shingles. j 
4 oak butts marked out for con. 


1 shimm. 

| skeleton dung-cart. 
1 pair dung-cart rods. 
1 pair cart wheels. 

1 box wheel-barrow. 


| hook harrow. version. 
1 field harrow. Quantity oak boards (quar. 
I pair ash hame-woods. tered). 


1 pair oak ditto. 

1 elm nave (turned up). 

6 oak spokes (worked up). 
3 ash felloes, 

1 ash axle-bed. 


1 larch plank. 
Collection of foresters’ tools, 
Photographs of forestry opera. 
tions. 


How much more valuable British timber would be, if local 
sawmills were more widely distributed and the example of 
this forest more widely followed ! 

* * * * 
A Squirre.’s Foon. 

The rash importation of the little Spanish owl is paralleled 
by the yet rasher importation of the grey squirrel. It is 
very widely spread and does incalculable harm, especially 
to nesting birds. In one charming garden near St. Albans 
it is chiefly remarkable, not for a morbid appetite, but for 
its delight in the food we associate with our own squirrels, 
The owners of the garden rejoice in a walnut tree that bears 
a pood crop year after year. But they do not profit. As 
soon as the green cases split the grey squirrels descend, and 
the tree is methodically cleared. 

* * * * 
Asiatic FLOWERS. 

Every bigger garden, or garden where peat is procurable, 
should contain some of the newer Chinese rhododendrons, 
of which Mr. Wallace is one of the most successful growers, 
They have an attraction peculiar to themselves and_ not 
connected with the flowers. In some species and_ varieties 
the green leaf is brightly coloured with yellow, buff, or old 
gold; and the effect of the bright sunshine of this year has 
been to illumine the bush almost as if it carried a light of 
its own. I do not know any other plant that gives quite 
the same sort of sunshine impression. Our own white poplar 
is a good example of the scenic value of a bicoloured leaf, 
but the poplar is opaque and the rhododendron scems to 
have the double gift of being diaphanous and of reflecting 
light. A flower that has flourished this year is the giant 
primula (Florinda) brought back recently from mid-Asia by 
Mr. Ward. It may perhaps deserve to be called a little 
vulgar, but its lustiness and vigour of flower and leaf are 
in themselves a pieasure and it would glorify any waterside. 
That much more lovely and original importation, the blue 
meconopsis Baileyi, introduced by Mr. Ward at the same 
date, is now proved to be a perennial and a hardy. 

* * * * 
Errects oF Drovucur. 

Warmth and drought, that have hurried forward the harvest, 
now beginning, and improved the quality of the grain, have 
had some evil influences. Young partridges have beea 
dying in considerable numbers in drier districts and more 
than the normal number have been killed by birds of prey, 
who for some reason are always more destructive in very dry 
weather. In one garden even tame doves that roosted in a 
Scotch fir beside their former cage have been taken by owls. 
The reactions of various plants to the drought are often 
surprising. On one common much the worst sufferers are the 
thorn trees. In my garden the first plant to wilt utterly 
was the white violet. Both Deutzia and Syringa have 
needed much water, but the Buddleias have grown with 
more than normal vigour. So have a sweet-brier hedge 
and most of the bedding roses, 

W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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Letters to 


ANGLO-EGYPTIAN NEGOTIATIONS 

[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sir,—The Times of July 29th has published a letter from Mr. 
Amery, in which he criticizes the Government and defends 
Lord Lloyd. During the Sarwat-Chamberlain negotiations 
there were three members of the Cabinet who threatened to 
resign if Sir Austen gave any further concessions to the 
Egyptian Prime Minister. Who were these three ? Churchill, 
Amery, Joynson-Hicks ? Is it to be wondered at that the 
Conservative Party loses its hold on the country if it allows 
itself to be led by such retrogressive elements ? Imperial 
interests will not be best served by force, but by justice and 
conciliation. 

Have these three gentlemen forgotten under what conditions 
England entered Egypt in 1882, and what definite assurances 
were given by the British Governments at that date and again 
during the European War ? Is the fulfilment of a promise of 
no meaning and of no value to these gentlemen ? The Cairo 
correspondent of the Times has harped upon the consternation 
of the European communities in Egypt. But what commu- 
nity—grown rich (and very rich) under privileges such as the 
Capitulations—would display eagerness to yield a privilege 
which, in the language of the racecourse, gives it “two 
stone in hand.” Irrespective of “‘ Party,” is the British nation 
to honour its pledges or not ?—I am, Sir, &c., 

A CONSERVATIVE. 


IMPERIAL FISCAL POLICY 

[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—In your article last week on the Empire Crusaders, 
under the heading of ** Imperial Fiscal Policy,” you enumerate 
the various cases against imposing taxes on the imports of 
foreign foodstuffs, and allowing those from the Empire to 
come in free. It seems, however, that the fallacies of such a 
scheme become apparent if the examples of wheat and meat 
be taken. 

Last year this country alone imported more than 103,000,000 
ewt. of wheat, half of which came from foreign countries. 
Canada was the greatest exporter of this cereal with 41,000,000 
ewt., and Australia fourth with 10,300,000 cwt. The two 
foreign countries, United States and Argentina, sent us about 
24,000,000 ewt. each. This example of wheat alone shows us 
that there is no great balance with either the Empire or the 
foreigner as regards wheat export, but if all the grain imported 
into England, such as maize, barley, and oats, be taken into 
consideration, foreign countries export to us considerably 
more grain than the Empire. 

It needs no great imagination to foresee the results of the 
failure of the Canadian or Australian crop from drought or 
any other cause. In the event of one of these circumstances 
occurring, a collapse of the Empire Crusaders’ policy would 
seem inevitable, for in order to satisfy our needs we should be 
foreed to buy from foreign countries. 

Last year we imported about 16,000,000 cwt. of meat ; 
of this amount Argentina contributed over half, while the 
two exporters of Empire meat, New Zealand and Australia, 
sent us one fifth and one tenth, respectively. The remainder 
of the import is supplied by Uruguay and the United States. 
Here, again, if we are not to buy meat from foreign countries, 
how are we to obtain suflicient if anything intesferes with the 
supply from Empire sources as did the great Australian 
drought in 1902? Even if the Empire supplies of meat kept 
normal, and we imported from them only, there would be an 
Empire shortage of about 40,000,000 pounds a year; in 
wheat only might the Empire become self-supporting. 

If these tariffs are imposed, the foreign countries from 
which we import most of our foodstuffs would impose in all 
probability retaliatory tariffs on our goods, thereby causing a 
certain dislocation of our home industries, a state of affairs 
which will not be entirely remedied by free export to the 
Colonies. 

The Empire Crusaders’ scheme, too, would be liable to 
cause price fluctuations and manipulations which will be 
aggravated by any variation in the supply of Empire food- 
stuffs. Also a very considerable amount of our Overseas 


the Editor 


banking business consists of financing shipments of meat and 
cereals from foreign countries to England. 

As you say in your article, the scheme is risky, and however 
admirable or Utopian it may seem in theory, in practice it 
would appear to be almost impossible.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. C. FREEMAN, 

West Dene, Vernon Road, Leigh-on-Sea. 


THE INDIAN PRINCES AND 
PARAMOUNTCY. 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.]} 
Sir,—It would be surprising if, over a period of 150 years, 
during which our treaties with the independent Indian Native 
States have been variously interpreted by a succession of 
Viceroys, many debatable questions had not arisen and 
many points of fiction been created which, at the urgent 
request of the Ruling Princes, the Butler Committee was 
constituted to examine and report upon. 

In their Report this Committee duly recognized the justice 
of the Princes’ complaints, and advised the Government that 
steps should be taken to remedy their grievances. On the 
eve of Lord Irwin’s departure for Engiand the Standing 
Committee of the Chamber of Princes put before him their 
views on the Butler Report, particularly as to the Com- 
mittee’s interpretation of the relationship between the Native 
States and the Paramount Power, on some points of which 
they entirely disagreed. On the other hand, however, the 
Princes expressed their complete satisfaction with the 
Committee’s conclusions that :— 

“In view of the historical nature of the relationship between the 
Paramount Power and the Princes, the latter should not be trans- 
ferred without their own agreement to a relationship with a new 
Government in British India responsible to an Indian Legislature.” 
This is a very important pronouncement for the Princes, 
especially in view of the proceedings of the Indian States’ 
People’s Conference, held in Bombay at the end of May, at 
which, by the way, messages were read from Lord Olivier 
and Mr. Lansbury. After declaring that in this Report Sir 
Harcourt Butler and his colleagues had dealt a blow at India 
for which they deserved the severest condemnation, and that 
the Princes were their partners in guilt, the Chairman of this 
Conference stated that his ideal was “‘ a Federated India under 
a Swaraj Constitution, the Princes owing allegiance to a strong 
Central Government.” 

The Standing Committee of the Princes are much disap- 
pointed that the Butler Report does not advise the treaty 
rights of the States being put upon a definite basis, as dis- 
tinguished from the discretionary manner in which they have 
been administered by successive Viceroys. Further, they feel 
strongly that the Committee are not warranted in their view 
that any intervention by the Paramount Power which is not 
provided for under the spirit and letter of subsisting engage- 
ments may be justified on the score of Imperial necessities 
and the shifting circumstances of time. The objectionable 
nature of this pronouncement is emphasized by the omission 
of the Committee to recommend the provision of some means 
for adjudicating upon all matters of dispute between the 
parties. The Princes complain that such disputes too often 
have been arbitrarily settled by the Government of India in 
favour of the British Provinces and to the detriment of the 
Native States. 

The Princes, moreover, reject the suggestion that “ usage ” 
as practised in connexion with the affairs of some individual 
States should be considered applicable to the States as a 
whole. They point out that this is at complete variance with 
the Committee’s own admission that the treaties cannot be 
interpreted as a whole. However, in view of the strong 
desire of the Princes to maintain their intimate connexion 
with the British Crown, it should not be difficult to dispose of 
these and all other outstanding questions. It is important 
that by a free and frank discussion the status of the Ruling 
Princes should be definitely agreed before they are called 
upon, as presumably they will be, to take part in any round 
table conference that may be convened when the Simon 
Report becomes available.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Keighley, Yorks. A. E. Ritcuin, 
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[To the Editor of the SpPrecTATOR.] 
Sir,—The Butler Report on India, satisfactory as it is in some 
respects, must be considered somewhat contradictory in 
its conclusions ; for while admitting that the Indian States 
suffer from various disabilities, especially in their relations 
with British India and with the political department, it offers 
little in the way of concrete reform. 

The authors of the Report appear to have overlooked the 
fact that, when the constitution of British India was framed, 
the Indian States which comprise nearly one third of the 
continent, were excluded. 

The States have no representatives in the Legislative Assembly 
to deal with such questions as, for example, fiscal policy. 
The imposition of tariffs on certain classes of goods, which 
may tend to raise the price of the product, must be considered 
bad pclicy in an agricultural country such as India. Other 
disabilities from which the States suffer are due to the British 
policy regarding salt, Railways, Posts and Telegraphs ; 
British procedure in all these matters results in the taxing of 
the subjects of the Indian States for the benefit of British India. 
Subjects should only be taxed by their own Government. 

The States, though not yet fully represented in the Chamber 
of Princes at Delhi, yet desire to reach that measure of mutual 
agreement which can only be attained when they are enabled 
through reform, to speak with one voice—as British India does. 
They desire, moreover, that Britain should remain in India 
and hold the balance, to the end that all parties receive equal 
justice.—I am, Sir, &c., E. P. G. 


THE INDIAN DANGER 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Srr,—A letter by F. R. B. under the above heading in your 
issue of July 20th is written no doubt, with a sense of responsi- 
bility, but may I be allowed to state that the fears of the writer 
are the result of a biassed standpoint? I suggest he reads a 
recent book by an American, Dr. J. T. Sunderland, M.A., 
under the title India in Bondage; Her Right to Freedom, 
where all his statements against the granting of ‘“* Dominion 
status within the British Commonwealth of Nations” are 
answered—but from a wider and less biassed viewpoint, i.e., 
“that no nation is good enough to rule another”? (Abraham 
Lincoln). 

Sir, India’s claim is a just claim, and let it not be forgotten 
that His Majesty the King in 1921 proclaimed ** The beginning 
of Swaraj within my Empire.”—I am, Sir, &e. 

A. G. Parr. 
(Author of The Politics of the Aryan Road, &c.) 


THE REVISED PRAYER BOOK AND 


THE BISHOPS 


[To the Editor of the SrecTATOR.] 

Sir,—Mr. Boys-Smith writes with decision, confidence, and 
a taking lucidity, but he achieves his purpose of providing the 
Bishops with a clear and satisfactory version of their duty only 
by omitting from his statement of the practical problem all 
the factors which contribute its specific difliculty. How is it 
possible for the Bishops or any other considering Churchmen 
—or, for the matter of that, any other reasonable citizens— 
simply to ignore what has happened, and to revert to the pre- 
Revision situation ? How can we agree “ to drop the book and 
enter on a new path” ? 

The year 1928 is, in the record of the Church of England, 
not less significant and decisive than the year 1661. Again, 
a period of confusion has been followed by a revelation of the 
Church’s essential mind. We know where we stand. Every 
organ of self-expression which the Church of England pos- 
sesses—Episcopate, Convocations, Church Assembly, Diocesan 
Conferences—has sanctioned this Book, which the House of 
Lords and the majority of the members of the House of 
Commons who sit for English constituencies have approved. 
Whatever may be the legal aspects of the Book, its religious 
significance and ecclesiastical authority are apparent. 


Mr. Boys-Smith assumes that the Bishops are solely re- 
sponsible for the Book, and he reminds them that ** legislation 
is the act of the whole Church.” 


Of course it is; and the 








ey 


Bishops of all men are least likely to forget it. Is it not pre. 
cisely because the Prayer Book Measure, which the House of 
Commons rejected, had behind it the authority of the entire 
Church, constitutionally expressed, that its rejection has 
created so grave a crisis ? 

But the House of Commons rejected the Book. The nop. 
English members reversed the verdict of the members fo, 
England ; and the Church of England is told that it has bui 
one duty—viz., humbly to accept the decision, cast jts 
Book aside, and return to its former confusions! But this 
course is as difficult as it is ignominious. Even if the Bishops 
were base enough to adopt this pusillanimous counsel, it js 
not within their power to avert the consequence which Mp, 
Boys-Smith condemns so severely. With or without episcopal 
approval, the Revised Prayer Book will surely become the 
* standard ” or *‘ norm” of Anglican teaching and Worship, 
for it declares, with a higher authority than that of the 
Bishops, with a more impressive title to acceptance than that 
of the House of Commons, what, as a matter of fact, the 
Church of England holds to be consonant with its own prin. 
ciples, and, therefore, authorizes within its pale. 

Mr. Boys-Smith explains that “ the present law is neither so 
obsolete, nor so inelastic, as is represented” : that “ the Bishops 
have authority to interpret and apply it” : that “ it is their duty 
to do this rightly to the best of their power”: and he is good 
enough to promise them ‘ generous consideration and general 
support.” Are they acting unreasonably when they preface 
their action by declaring to the nation that the principle of 
interpretation and the rule of application which they shall 
henceforward_ accept shall be nothing arbitrary, nothing merely 
diocesan or provincial, but the declared mind of the Chureh 
of England itself ? 

What is the alternative ?_ It is childish to tell the Bishops 
that they must do now what it is admitted they could not do 
before Revision was taken in hand. The situation prohibits 
all chance of success. Can any English clergyman be reason- 
ably expected to accept from his Bishop an interpretation of 
the Book of 1662 which contradicts the Book of 1928? Can 
any English Bishop take legal proceedings against a clergyman 
who is able to plead that his illegal action coincides with the 
Chureh’s mind as it has just been authoritatively declared? 
The notion is preposterous. 

Beyond the immediate question, with which Mr. Boys- 
Smith concerns himself, is the larger issue of the relations of 
Church and State. It is universally agreed among thoughtful 
English Churchmen that the Establishment must be either 
mended or ended. For the moment I differ from the majority 
of my fellow-Churchmen in thinking that nothing short of 
“ending ” will meet our case. Disestablishment is a hateful 
prospect, and men shrink from it very naturally. Nevertheless, 
it is well that their thoughts should be directed towards it. 
The nettle that cannot. be avoided had better be deliberately 
and decisively grasped. ‘‘ Does experience teach nothing?” 
asks Mr. Boys-Smith. Certainly it teaches much, and nothing 
more clearly than the folly of ignoring the changes of thought 
and feeling which proceed under the unaltered framework of 
scciety. 

A twofold development has proceeded in England since 
those golden days of triumphant “ Erastianism,’’ when Mr. 
Boys-Smith’s notion of the right relations of Church and 
State found frank expression in Paley’s illuminating dis- 
cussion ‘ Of Religious Establishments ” (1785). It has 
advanced with great rapidity since Thirlwall delivered his 
famous Charges (1866 and 1869). On the one hand, the 
Church of England, waking from the long torpor of the 
eighteenth century, has recovered a corporate consciousness, 
which it had seemed to have lost since the expulsion of the 
Nonjurors (1689), and the silencing of the Convocations (1717). 
On the other hand, democracy has attained to its complete 
maturity, and the State has moved far towards complete 
secularization. As long ago as 1848 Mr. Gladstone wrote to 
the Bishop of London (Blomfield) these prophetic words :— 

‘“T look upon the progressive secularization of Parliament as 
not less certain than if it were a result subject to mathematical 
laws, and there must be on the whole as years proceed, a greater 
and greater distance, if not estrangement, between the civil and 
spiritual power.” (v. Correspondence on Church and Religion 
edited by Lathbury, Vol. I., p. 81.) 

Our recent experiences have shown that the estrangement 
has reached a point at which the maintenance of the Estab- 
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ishment plainly menaces the moral influence and spiritual 
edom of the Church of England.—I am, Sir, &c., 


fre 
HERBERT DUNELM. 


Auckland Castle. 

[We cannot, in a note, discuss the Bishop’s view of the need 
for Disestablishment, with which we do not agree. But we 
hope that not much will be made of the votes of Presbyterians 
and other non-members of the Church, given in the House 
of Commons against the Books of 1927 and 1928. They would 
have done better to abstain, and, strictly speaking, it is true 
that they affected the result. But it is only a half-truth, 
pecause many of those votes were given under the influence 
of the energetic campaign of the extreme evangetical, ‘* No- 
Popery ” party of Churchmen. It was their influence, from 
within the Church, that rejected the Bocks. Again, we doubt 
that the Book of 1928 will become the “‘ standard ”’ of teaching 
and worship unless it gradually proves itself to be what the 
average worshipper desires. Except in certain urban congre- 
gations (very vigorous bodies, we admit) Parochial Church 
Councils are likely to demand or sanction changes very slowly. 
—Ep. Spectator.] 


THE INDIVIDUALISM OF THE 
INDEPENDENTS 
[To the Editor of the SrecraTor.]} 
Sirn,—The true and generally fair article in your last issue 
should be supplemented by some words of the late Dr. R. 
W. Dale, one of the greatest of the Independents :— 


“We have exaggerated and misinterpreted the great Protestant 
principle that religion is an affair that lies altogether between man 
and his Maker. Isolation is not the law of the religious 
life. We are restored to God by those to whom God is already 
revealed. We are taught His will by those who are already doing 
itt . . . The saints of past generations teach us the truth 
and the will of God. We continue to be dependent upon 
human teaching for the perfecting of our spiritual strength and 
knowledge. The theory of Individualism in its exaggerated 
form is flagrantly inconsistent with the whole organization of 
human. life. . . The most characteristic representations: of 
the spiritual life and of our relations to the Lord Jesus Christ 
contradict the theory that religion lics altogether between the 
individual soul end God. Christ does not speak of us as being 
separately rooted in Himself, but as being branches of one great 
Vine, sharing a common life, living in each other as well as in 
Him. The Lord’s Supper is not to be celebrated by a solitary 
communicant ; it is a festival in which Christian men sit together 
at the Table of Christ.” 
These brief sentences give only an idea of the other side of 
the Individualism of the Independents, so often forgotten, 
They are taken from Mssays and Addresses, Essay III., on 
“The Idea of the Church.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 

Rawdon Cottage, Sutton, Surrey. W. E. BLoMFIELD. 


aa 7 Al 
SHANGHAI AND EXTRA-TERRITORIALITY 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sirn,—As one who has lived in Shanghai a good many years 
and travelled extensively in China as a British merchant, 
I was greatly interested in reading Captain Knapp’s letter 
in last week’s issue. From the foreign resident’s point of 
view, extra-territoriality has worked and is still working 
satisfactorily to the advantage of both parties (Chinese 
and foreigners). But with the growth of nationalism in 
China and the desire of all the Powers to keep in the good 
books of the Chinese, each vying one with another to go 
one better, just as in trade, several schools of opinion have 
arisen in regard to the question of extra-territoriality and 
its solution. Briefly, they are the following :— 
; (1) That against any abclition of foreign rights and _ privileges 
in China on the ground that without them the foreigner’s status 
in China would be seriously endangered. 

(2) That of the foreigner who fecls that, sooner or later, 
foreigners in China will have to yield to the ever-growing agitation 
of the Chinese for ‘‘ Sovereign Rights”; and that, therefore, 
rather than bluntly refuse to consider the Chinese point of view, 
and thereby antagonize the Chinese still more to the detriment 
of business (present and future), it is hetter to try and devise 
Ways and means of safeguarding foreign interests and meeting 
the Chinese as far as possible. 

i (3) The Chinese point of view is that extra-territoriality is a 
gross violation of Chinese sovereign rights and derogatory to 
the dignity of a civilized people,” the operation of which makes 
China look ridiculous in the eyes of the world, leads to unfairness 
to her nationals in their own country, and gives the foreigner in 
China advantages over them to which he is not entitled. 
(4) A small section of the Chinese merchant classes is quite 


satisfied with the present state of things, although it never dares 
to express its mind openly. 

As regards comparisons with countries where judicial 
capitulations, &c., have been abolished, one need not go as 
far away from China as Turkey is, but just glance over to 
Japan. There the foreigner no longer enjoys any rights ; 
he is given few positions in an advisory or any other capacity ; 
and he is not encouraged to open factories, all kinds of 
difficulties being put in his way. As regards the Courts in 
Japan, it never pays to go to court there: they take too 
long and one seldom gets any satisfaction, except, perhaps, 
that the disputants are advised by the judge to come to a 
compromise.—I am, Sir, &e., WALTER BUCHLER. 

261 Goldhurst Terrace, N.W. 6. 

THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Srr,—Surely Mr. H. P. Carter’s conclusions in his letter to you 
are open to criticism. Thus he writes: ‘*‘ The more econo- 
mical and effective our measures are for making these pay- 
ments ” (i.e., making and exporting commodities to pay for 
our food and raw materials) “ the less of our labour will be 
employed in the process.” But the more effective and 
economical these measures are, the more commodities we 
shall be able to sell in competition, and so again with a swelling 
trade the more men we shall be able to employ. 

Mr. Carter’s statement is really a repetition of the common 
delusion so current among the ‘working classes *’—viz. : 
that if they work hard there will be work for less men, for- 
getting entirely the fact that if they go easy they make 
everything they produce dearer, more difficult to sell in com- 
petition, and therefore a direct cause of their own future 
unemployment. 

I venture to doubt whether his further conclusion that we 
suffer from a plethora of productive power is at all true. Mr. 
Carter is apparently meaning that, if we could reduce machine 
production, more men would be required for the same work ; 
but there again he is forgetting that the same work would 
cost more and the product could not be sold. 

The question is whether there is any real cure for these 
diseases except the intensification of active good will on both 
sides, that of capital and that of labour. One cannot doubt 
that such a triumph must work wonders in increasing the 
efficiency of each side and of the whole.—I am, Sir, &c., 

EK. H. Berney. 

Beach Hill, Englefield Green. 


ENGLISH BiOGRAPHIES 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—With regard to the letter of ‘‘ H. M. W.” in your issue 
of July 27th, there was a letter two or three years ago in your 
paper from a well-known person, saying that he considered 
the four greatest biographies to be Boswell’s Johnson, Lock- 
hart’s Scott, Trevelyan’s Macaulay, and Mozley’s Gladstone, 


and I think most people would agree as to this.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ve 


[To the Editor of the SpecTaTor.] 
Sir,—In reply to the kind letter of ““ H. M. W.,” TI confess 
that, in my review of Mr. Whitfield’s book on Mrs. Gaskell, I 
deliberately intended my reference to the “four greatest 
biographies in our language ” to be challenging! The four 
greatest biographies, for me, are Boswell’s Johnson, Lockhart’s 
Scott, Trevelyan’s Macaulay, and Mrs. Gaskell’s Bronté. But 
I agree with “ H. M. W.” that opinions will differ widely about 
the last two.—I am, Sir, &c., GILBERT THOMAS, 
Gidea Park, Essex. 


CRUELTY IN SPORT 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Si,—In connexion with the recent discussion in your columns 
on cruelty in sport, it appears to me that the persecution 
of any living thing for the sake of amusement must, on moral 
grounds, be wrong. If this proposition is accepted, then 
discussion upon the comparative degrees of cruelty involved 
in different sports becomes superfluous. They are immoral 
and ought not to be indulged in.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Reading. Joun L. STEVENS, 
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THE BLOODY ASSIZE 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 

Sir,—May I point out that your reviewer, in treating of Judge 
Parry’s Bloody Assize, has slipped into an error? The 
Maids of Taunton, to whom I suppose he alludes when he says, 
“including twenty-five schoolgirls,” were not transported to 
the Plantations, as their friends and relations were allowed to 
ransom them by paying certain sums to the King or the 
King’s assignees, and I would add that it was these persons 
and not Jeffreys who benefited by the payments. I would 
also point out that it was not the L. C. J. who “ observed in 
his charge to the grand jury at Dorchester ”’ (vide your reviewer, 
who bases his statement on a very loose phrase of Judge Parry’s 
that he was come to “ breathe death like a destroying angel 
and to sanguine his very ermine in blood”) but Tutchin, a 
London pamphleteer, later described as “a great promoter 
of sedition by his writings,” and biassed by the fact that he 
himself had suffered at Jeffreys’ hands. I would add that 
Jeffreys’ words, shocking as they may sound to modern ears, 
can be equalled in the reports of other quite worthy judges— 
Recorder Howel being mistaken by one writer for Jeffreys, 
on account of the language he uses. I have no desire to 
whitewash Lord Jeffreys, but I would like to see him treated 
with the justice that we claim to show even to those who stand 
in the dock. I would also suggest that Judge Parry, in 
condemning the Bloody Assize, might in fairness have remem- 
bered Cromwell at Drogheda and Cumberland at Culloden. 
—I am, Sir, &c. M. C. Batrovur. 

Combe Down. 

[Our reviewer writes: I have to thank your correspondent 
for two corrections in matters of fact, which form an interesting 
pendant to my review. Non omnia sapimus omnes.—Ep. 
Spectator.| 





JEWISH SLAUGHTER 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Mr. C. H. L. Emanuel, Hon. Secretary to the Shechita 
Committee, Board of Deputies of British Jews, in your issue 
of July 20th, attacks statements in mv letter in your issue 
of June 29th, accusing me of an “ irresponsible spirit ’’ in 
describing the Jewish method of slaughter. 

I beg to say that a slaughterhouse is scarcely the sort of place 
in which one would choose to go in a light and “irresponsible 
spirit.” In regard to what Mr. Emanuel says of the introduc- 
tion of mattresses in the casting for the Jewish method, these 
were, I believe, introduced subsequent to my strong public 
protest after my first sight of the Jewish method in 1922. I 
have scen these mattresses used, and they did not appear to 
amend matters, for one wretched animal, after being thrown, 
was found to be not in the right position, and was made to get 
up again and be rethrown. 

I will not reiterate my previous letter, but will merely add 
that Switzerland has forbidden Jewish slaughter because of its 
cruelty, and recently the Odelsting, the lower House of the 
Norwegian Parliament, has passed a Bill prohibiting Shechita 
in Norway as a result of a strong protest raised by the Veter- 
inary Surgeons and the people of Norway against the cruelty 
of the method.—I an, Sir, &e., 

NINA HAMILTON AND BRANDON. 
(President, The Animal Defence Society.) 
35 Old Bond Street, W.1. 
[To the Editor of the Srrcraror.| 

Sir,—I1 was much interested to learn from Mr. Emanuel’s letter 
that casting mats are extensively used for Jewish slaughter. 
Would he be good enough to furnish a list of the slaughter- 
houses in which they are regularly used, and to say whether 
interested persons may pay surprise visits at any of these? 
I am, Sir, &e., C. W. Hume. 

14 The Hawthorns, Finchley. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
A VANISHING Birp 
It is very reassuring to learn from Mr. J. P. Bacon-Phillips 
that the goldfinch is increasing in Sussex, because unfortu- 
nately the reverse is true in the Midlands. It was in fair 
abundance until the autumn of 1927, when it came into strong 
demand by the bird-fanciers, and has since been reduced to 
vanishing point. The Wild Bird Protection Act seems to 
operate very unevenly. In some districts it is effective, but 


a 


in the Midlands freshly caught birds are openly sold in 
public markets, despite all-the-year-round Bre, a 
G. H. Bastarp, 15 Lincoln Street, Leicester. ; 


“Come TO SCOTLAND.” 

Lately on my return from Sutherland there was a luncheon 
car on the train from the North to Inverness, but the 4 p.m 
train ex Inverness, arriving at Euston at 6.58 a.m., could 
give us neither tea nor dinner. True, there was ample 
sleeping accommodation both for first and third-class 
passengers, but it is an uncomfortable business going to 
bed on an empty inside. Why such a strange lack of thought 
for passengers’ comfort ?—C. M. R. Luckman, Castle Eaton 
Rectory, Cricklade, Wilts. 

AUTHOR OF A PoEM WANTED. 
Can any of your readers tell me where to find the poem 
which concludes with the following lines ? 
“And then he thinks he knows 
The hills whence his life rose 
And the sea to which it goes.” 
—A. M. B., Eastbourne. 


“THE PLACE OF CHRISTIANITY IN THE WoRLD’s RELIGIONS.” 

A very interesting Vacation School for Old and New Testa- 
ment Study is held every year under the auspices of King’s 
College, London, the Old Testament Society, the Church 
Tutorial Classes Association and the Divinity Lectures Com- 
mittee. The subject this year is ‘‘ The Place of Christianity 
in the World’s Religions.” The School will be held in London 
from Monday evening, September 9th, to breakfast time on 
Saturday, September 14th.—Full particulars may be obtained 
from ‘“ The Secretaries,” Church Tutorial Classes Association 
16 Russell Square, London, W.C. 1. 

Tue Cosr or LiriGATIon, 

In the letter under this heading, by Mr. C. F. Ryder, in our 
issue of last week. the words, ‘* the Press might render great 
service ” should read—* the Peers ... &c.”” We apologize 
for the misprint.—Enp. Spectator. : 





SAVING THE COUNTRYSIDE. 

We are informed that an effort is being made to secure 
for the National Trust for Places of Historie Interest and 
Natural Beauty a part of the Pilgrim Path on the lower 
slopes of Glastonbury Tor. A shilling fund has been opened 
for this excellent purpose, contributions to which should be 
addressed to the Hon. Treasurer, Pilgrim Path Fund, 33 
Brick Street, Piccadilly. Collecting cards will also be issued. 
The fund is supported by a number of distinguished persons, 
including the Poet Laureate and Mr. G. Bernard Shaw.—Eb. 
Spectator. 


Poetty 
Tidin 
gs 

INVISIBLE, the messenger 
Came and whispered close to her. 
None saw her lean and tremble near ; 
None saw the passing cloud of fear 
Across the sunshine of her speech. 
Of what they murmured, each to each, 
None of the friends assembled round 
Heard or suspected any sound. 
She did not even break the thread 
Of skilful words with which she led 
The weaving of that intercourse. 
Yet through her lazy heart and brain 
Which in this social ease had lain 
Too long to bring her any rest, 
There rushed a tide that stormed her breast ; 
Tumultuous news came flooding whence 
The ocean of intelligence 
Roamed unfathomably deep 
Around the scattered isles of sleep, 
Reached the white continent of thought 
And round its broken bastions wrought 
Thunder ! 


She heard that music now : 
Leaned, listened with hand-shaded brow, 
Though wondering madly if she dare 
Kiss the salt-encrusted hair 
Of this traveller who came 
Whispering, to her secret shame, 
Pre-natal knowledge, with the sound 
Of that tidal rhythm bound, 
Bidding her womb grow reconciled 
To tidings of an unborn child. 
RicwarD Cuurcu. 
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Some Books 


Tux site of Ur of the Chaldees, Abraham's birthplace, 
was rediscovered by chance in 1854 and identified from a 
cylinder of the last Babylonian King, Nabonidus, who about 
the year 580 B.C. restored the temple-mound of the moon-god. 
Since then excavation has revealed so much that Mr. C. J. 
Gadd, of the British Museum, has been able to write a sub- 
stantial and attractive volume on the History and Monuments 
of Ur (Chatto and Windus, 15s.). In its earliest days, about 
3000 B.c., it was a thriving place inhabited by craftsmen of 
rare skill. Its third dynasty, a thousand years later, built 
the vast “* Ziggurat * that still towers above the plain. When 
another millennium had passed, Chaldeans had come into 
Southern Mesopotamia, and in the wars that followed Ur sank 
into decay and oblivion, to be at last a camping place for 
nomads. Still it had already lived as long as Rome or Athens. 
Mr. Gadd writes well and vividly from personal knowledge 
of the diggings that have revealed this remarkabie chapter of 
history. 
* * * * 

Spy and Counter-Spy (John Hamilton, 15s.) is more than 
a collection of spy stories, yet less than a history of espionage. 
The result is of more interest to the general intelligent reader 
than either of the alternatives. Mr. R. W. Rowan takes 
as his text various aspects of spying, and discourses upon 
them in a vivid and fluent style, giving modern or older 
examples as they suit his purpose, and concludes the book 
with studies of some outstanding spies and *‘ spy-masters.” 
The conclusions seem to be that war is won or lost behind 
the lines, or rather beyond them, and that spying, if not 
exactly a peaceful pursuit, is not the dangerous and romantic 
business it is supposed to be. It is rather a department of 
government akin to criminal investigation, with which it 
often collaborates. ‘The author includes in his survey admir- 
able short discourses on the subjects of “ censorship ” and 
propaganda, the latter of which at least may ke thought 
somewhat out of its place. After reading the book, however, 
few will wish them away, for Mr. Rowan adds at any rate 
zest to the study of any subject he touches. 

* * * * 

It has been said that the one value of history is that it should 
deal with realities. Dr. H. J. Hewitt enforces that position 
in his Medieval Cheshire (Manchester University Press, 21s.), 
the purport of which is further explained by the sub-title, 
“An Economie and Social History of Cheshire in the Reign 
of the Three Edwards.” ‘To attempt in a paragraph even 
to indicate the contents of such a book would be absurd, 
and we must be content, therefore, with recording its appear- 
ance and drawing attention to it. Particular stress is laid 
on four features which are specially characteristic of Cheshire : 
the influence on the county of North Wales, * the salt industry 
in the Wiches, the turbulence of the people and their war- 
service, and the extensive use of marl.” One brief note may 
be suffered. Dr. Hewitt mentions that there is still a lack of 
evidence respecting the distribution of Cheshire salt. A 
few instructive road-names are given in his book, but a more 
intensive study of such names (as has been done for Worcester- 
shire and the salt of Droitwich) might reveal more routes which 
carried Cheshire salt over Northern England and Wales. 
As to the salt-industry generally, Dr. Hewitt completely 
disposes of Thorold Rogers’ unwarranted contention that the 
English did not, before the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
make any use of the brine-springs of Cheshire. 

* * * * 

When the late Lord Tennyson wrote that he : 

“Saw the heavens filled with commerce, argosies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with costly bales.” 
he was perhaps a better prophet than poet. Even he would 
be surprised to hear that £70,000,000 is invested in the 
aircraft industry in the United States and that every country in 
the world (with ourselves in a very modest position in rear) 
is taking to flying with an enthusiasm which grows month by 
month. Capt. J. Laurence Pritchard’s The Book of the 
Aeroplane (Longmans, Green, 7s. 6d.) is now issued in a new 
edition with much new matter. As Secretary to the Royal 
Aeronautical Society, the author is in an excellent position to 
keep in touch with all the latest developments in design and 


of the Week 


he has produced a thoroughly practical and up-to-date book, 
well-illustrated and giving a complete conspectus of the 
history, principles. and progress of aviation. 

* * * * 

From the hirsute jowl of Lorenzo the Magnificent to the 
smooth cheek of a »retty girl who drowned herself in the 
Seine, and from the nerve-racked profile of Sheridan to the 
Antinéus-like beauty of Napoleon, a pageant of death masks 
is displayed to us in Undying Faces, by Herr Ernst Benkard 
(Hogarth Press, 30s.) which terrify, exalt, amaze, enthrall. 
Death sometimes .brings peace and repose, reflecting the 
spiritual side of man. But not always. Henry IT. of France, 
who died with a lance-wound in his right eye, died very clearly 
in pain, for we may still see it as plainly as those did who 
watched by his bedside four hundred years ago. Lenin is 
there, and Heine, terrible in his paralysis, and the powerful 
head of Hegel. The twe most impressive photographs in this 
fine collection are those of Napoleon and Frederick the Great, 
but all the illustrations are good, and the text, translated from 
the German, is well done. This is one of the most curious and 
interesting books we have seen for some time. 

* 1 * * 

Had Lorenzo da Ponte lived to-day, psycho-analysts might 
have saved him from his persecution-mania, although it is 
doubtful if he could ever have paid for a course, for he was 
always hard up, like most artists. But he was born in 1749, 
and lived in Vienna a century before Herr Freud was heard 
of. It was between 1785 and 1790, in that city, that he 
wrote the libretti of Figaro, Don Giovanni, and Cosi fan tutti 
for Mozart, on which such claims as he has to fame must 
rest, for he did nothing else remarkable, although much that 
was adventurous before he died in New York at the age of 
eighty-nine. Throughout his life, both as priest and layman, 
we see a procession of wives and mistresses, but there was as 
much of Micawber as of Benvenuto Cellini in his composition, 
and the two characters do not blend into a pleasant personality. 
Had he been more or less of a rascal and seen himself with 
more of the clarity and cynicism of the Florentine, he might 
have made a great autobiography, instead of leaving us 
memoirs which are maudlin in parts and only occasionally 
diverting. However, we can give all praise to Mr. L. A. 
Sheppard for the excellent way he has presented his subject 
and to Messrs. Routledge for the format of the book, which is 
published at 15s. 

* * * * 

The delectable county of Sussev is treated in the new volume 
of the Borzoi County Histories, by Mr. J. H. Ford (Knopf, 
As.). The prehistoric skull found at Piltdown, near Lewes, 
is the author's starting point for a readable sketch of Sussex 
through the ages. Here and there Mr. Ford provokes doubt. 
Lord Chancellor Jeffreys, whose name he misspells, was 
assuredly not the man to be daunted by a mere Mayor of 
Chichester in 1688, nor was an election held in that year. 
Bramber and Steyning had each two members before 1832, 
as stated on page 113, not one each as on page 96. The book 
is well illustrated. 

% * * ** 

With reference to our review of Sir Robert Donald's book, 
The Polish Corridor and the Consequences, on this page last 
week, we alluded to its propagandist bias “in favour «f 
Poland.’ This should, of course, have been “in favour of 
Germany.” 

* X * * 
(* General Knowledge Competition” and * More Books of the 
Week” will be found on pages 167 and 170.) 


The Competition 


SixcE the planning of holidays does not seem to be as 
inspiring as we hoped, we suggest for our next competition a 
description or an impression of some exciting or entertaining 
incident which has actually been experienced by the writer 
during a holiday. A prize of five guineas will be given for 
the entry which is considered to be the mast remarkable in 
substance. and at the same time the most graphic in the 
manner of its telling. The competition will close on Friday, 
September 13th. 
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Citizenship 


Civic Training in Soviet Russia. By Samuel! N. Harper.—— 
Great Britain : A Study of Civic Loyalty. By J. M. Gaus. 
(University of Chicago Press. 13s. 6d. each.) 

Ant citizens born or made? Is citizenship a growth of the 
soil or is it made to measure ? Evidently the Russian and the 
British practice imply totally different assumptions as to the 
means by which men and women may become aware of public 
affairs and may play their parts in the maintenance of social 
custom. Two recently published books give us an oppor- 
tunity of contrasting two out of the many possible views of 
citizenship. 

Professor S. H. Harper's study of Civic Training in Soviet 
Russia contains a plain statement of the means by which the 
Soviet Government is striving to create a new type of State. 
The theory underlying the Soviet policy is sketched and no 
attack is made upon either the policy or the theory. ‘A 
convinced Communist would probably find Professor Harper’s 
account too “external” to the facts; for indeed hardly any 
hint is given of the enthusiasm and devotion which maintains 
the system. But for anyone who is not a convinced Com- 
munist the book gives not only admirably arranged informa- 
tion about the educational system but also an impression of 
the mental outlook and atmosphere in Russia, in so far as 
such an atmosphere can be expressed by one who obviously 
lives outside it. Dr. J. M. Gaus’ book, on the other hand, on 
citizenship in Great Britain is much less coldly objective. The 
author has contrived to enter into the life of the country he is 
describing, without sacrificing the ability to criticize it. Asa 
citizen of the United States he is impressed with some of our 
customs which to us may appear hardly noticeable : but every 
British citizen would gain some more knowledge of his own 
public affairs by reading the book. Both books are written 
inainly for Americans ; but they are much more valuable for 
all students of citizenship than the traditional platitudes about 
civic duty or, possibly, the commentaries on Aristotle which 
are published over here. 

The problem is difficult and very urgently needs thought. 
The experience of the Sovict Government has its value for us, 
in spite of the very exceptional circumstances with which 
that Government and the Party in control of it have to deal. 
They have to make a State out of chaos ; and ever since 1921, 
when stable institutions began to appear again after revolution 
and war, the old Russia has been growing again together with 
the newly planted seed of the Marxists. We have no such 
problems as arise out of the collapse of an old order nor any 
such policy as a single book or leader could teach ; and yet 
some of the methods used by the Soviet Government may 
be applicable outside Russia. For example, the educational 


use of museums, drama and popular festivals is worth 
attention ; and so is the system by which a Society or Groy 
becomes the “patron” of some other group or some Statg 
institution. A similar idea is the “*‘ adoption” of a French 
city by a British city; and, no doubt, new social bonds can 
be created by conscious planning. On the other hand, ong 
may learn from this book what sort of a mental outlook we 
have to face in Russia. The Soviet Government is regardeq 
by its supporters not as merely one Government among many 
but as the essence of all Government over against “ heretical ” 
or diabolical pseudo-Governments. The attitude is familiar 
among Roman Catholics who really believe that “ outside 
their Church there is no salvation.” Thus the language 
spoken by Communists in Russia is not ‘* Russian,” ag it 
seems, but “ the language of revolution”? : and Communists 
or strikers outside Russia are “ children of the revolution,” 
and therefore as naturally under orders from Moscow as good 
Catholics are under the Pope. Citizenship is membership, not 
of a State, but of a new order. 

To descend from such clouds to consider British citizenship, 
Dr. Gaus’ book shows how completely the standards of good 
citizenship in Great Britain are formed by a “ governing 
class.” Clearly Great Britain is not a democracy in mental 
outlook. But the tradition of service and of social solidarity 
has kept the “‘ governing class ** close to their coadjutors in other 
classes. The problem at the moment is economic or industrial. 
Citizenship cannot any longer mean only voting or obeying 
laws: it must involve changes of economic practice, which 
the “ governing class’? may not be able to face. A general 
education in the classics is no longer adequate preparation 
for the complexity of government in relation to finance and 
manufacture. But “the tone of time” still endears estab- 
lished institutions in Great Britain even to those who derive 
little advantage from them; and Dr. Gaus _ believes that 
citizenship in Great Britain may be so developed as to absorb 
the new without destroying the old. 

But the problem is not to be solved by drift ; and these 
books on citizenship make one wonder whether platitudes on 
civic duty and instruction in what is mysteriously called 
* civics ’°—meaning inherited bad habits—are not inadequate. 
Most worth attention is Dr. Gaus’ hint that we tend to think 
ourselves ‘ free *’—in academic circles, for example—because 
the chains have been worn so long that we do not feel them. 
One may conclude that although citizenship is most vital if 
it is absorbed from an atmosphere rather than inculcated by 
propaganda, yet a great social change such as industrialization 
requires hard thinking for the survival of ‘‘ the sense of the 
State ’ among all its citizens. C. DELISLE Burns. 


Mr. James Joyce 


Tales Told of Shem and Shaun: Three Fragments from 
Work in Progress. By James Joyce. (The Black Sun 
Press. £3 3s.) 

Ir will never do to leave Mr. James Joyce without a review. 
Iie is one of the great revolutionary artists who are always 
unappreciated in their own times. When they are dead 
it turns out that we were all wrong about them ; and posterity 
has the laugh on us for being so stupid. It is already well 
known that this is going to happen with Mr. James Joyce. 
Thousands of people have told us how sorry we shall be that 
we misjudged him; and his manuscripts, we believe, command 
unheard-of prices. In these circumstances it would be 
ungracious to be silent. Posterity should not be deprived of 
its laughter merely because we happen to have been fore- 
warned. 

The reason we fail to appreciate Mr. Joyce’s work is that 
he is doing something new with language. The resources of 
the English tongue have long been exhausted. Any sensitive 
man is sick of the way in which the same old words keep 
turning up; and, often enough, we can understand them 
straight away, without looking them up in the dictionary. 
This obviously needs seeing to. As Mr. C. K. Ogden so 
elegantly says in his preface: ‘Mr. Joyce appears as a pro- 
mised liquidator where the machinery of literature has been 
clogged by the ministrations and minutiae of an ossified 





ny 


propaedeutic.” Those of us who are stiff in mind, pedantic, 
irresponsive to change and dunderheaded, who, in short, 
are “ ossified ” ourselves, can hardly expect to understand 
the genius of Mr. Joyce. We feel uneasy before those qualities 
of his style which Mr. Ogden so neatly distinguishes—* the 
intensive, compressive, reverberative infixation; the sly, 
meaty, oneiric logorrhoea, polymathic, polyperverse ; _ the 
clangorous calembour, irresponsible and irrepressible.” As 
Mr. Ogden so pathetically admits: ‘ Mr. Joyce must be 
content to suffer with Blake, Cézanne, and Picasso, with Walt 
Whitman, and even with Hieronymus Bosch.” 

Although we fail to recognize the value of Mr. Joyce's 
innovations, nothing need prevent us from observing what 
these innovations are. Possibly we have met the humorist 
in the boarding-house or public bar, who treads on our toes 
and remarks, with a glorious originality of speech, ** Please, 
don’t agopolize!” When he meets a friend who is engaged 
to be married, ** How’s your fiasco?” he asks, with ready 
wit. This manner of speech has a certain tradition in litera- 
ture. There is Dogberry, for example, and Mrs. Malaprop. 
Children often coin similar expressions either by accident 
or in order to have a private sort of language to themselves. 
They enter into thieves’ slang. Puns and Spoonerisms are 
figures of the same order. Before Mr. Joyce, however, no 
writer observed what an improvement they were on common 
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speech. No writer took them seriously as his own medium. 
No writer applied himself, with solemn and heroic industry, 
to elaborate them, multiply them, complicate them, counter- 
point them, and do nothing else the whole day long. 

The last story of Mr. Joyce’s new volume is called “‘ The Ondt 
and The Gracehoper.” The deciphering of the title does not 
call for great ingenuity. We remember that Mr. Joyce is 
Irish and exclaim: ‘I see, I see! The Ant and the Grass- 
hopper. How amusing!” The first story is called “ The 
Mookse and The Gripes.” This is more difficult, but soon 
we shall realize, guided by our previcus discovery, that 
Mr. Joyce is improving on the too banal phrase, The Fox and 
the Grapes. The middle story is a regular world-beater. 
It is called “* The Muddest Thick I ever Heard Dump.” This 
stumpsus: ‘the maddest trick I ever heard done,” perhaps. 
The phrase occurs in the body of the story, and the context 
may help a more agile-minded reader. The hero is concocting 
an aquilittoral dryangle on a given strayed line. 

“My faceage kink and kurkle trying to make keek peep. Are 
you right there, Michael, are you right? Ay, I’m right here, 
Nickel, and Vil write. But it’s the muddest thick that was ever 
heard dump. Now join alfa pea and pull loose by dotties and, to 
be more sparematically logoical, celpie and paleale by trunkles.” 

In any case, you see the method ?: ** Weight a momentum,” 
the hero adjures himself. “I'm glad you dimentioned it.” 
The dryangle he concocts ‘ will be a lozenge to me all my 
lipe.’ These are very simple examples: Mr. Joyce can keep 
the manner up for a whole page, echoing the same words, 
elaborating the same pun. We might have suspected, from 
this one story only, that he was making an academic study of 
mental aberration ; but the aberration is shared by Gripes 
and Gracehoper, Ondt and Mookse, and the narrator himself. 
We must believe, therefore, that Mr. Ogden is correct. Mr. 
Joyee is engaged on a serious, portentously serious, deplorably 
serious attempt to find new possibilities in the English 
language. When the amusement of solving his problems has 
died down, when we are faced with page after page of the 
same flat and untiring facetiousness, we forget Mr. Joyce's 
virtuosity, we grow weary of a strain on our attention which 
nothing repays. In the author’s words, it is ‘tas glooming as 
gloaming could be in the waste of all peaceable worlds.” 

All this is not to deny the talents which Mr. Joyce possesses. 
He has already shown, in The Portrait of the Artist, and 
especially in Ulysses, a peculiar and personal realism, a mimi- 
cry, we might call it, of certain styles of life and styles of 
thought that have not been previously observed in such 
concreteness. In his play, Hailes, his most individual piece 
of work, he achieved a kind of thin-blooded, intellectual and 
despairing tension which remains in the memory. His chief 
gift, however, has been for the reproduction of cadence, 
rhythm and turns of phrase ; an extraordinary virtuosity in 
parodying the literary tricks of our older writers. This 
faculty of his was certainly amazing: it was also deceptive. 
It seemed, at times, as if he were writing a genial and bigh- 
spirited nonsense ; and it was only gradually, as more and 
more came flowing on, steadily and monotonously, that we 
realized that this was no comedy, but tragedy, rather. It 
began to occur to us that Mr. Joyee’s head was dizzy with 
echoes. Apart from the circumstances he was describing, 
there was nothing new in his manner of writing ; it was a mere 
plodding rearrangement of ancient counters. 

We have little complaint against Mr. Joyce himself. Ob- 
viously he is exploiting a territory which he feels to be inter- 
esting. He is a hard and conscientious worker. In spite of 
discouragement and in spite of irrelevant praise, he goes on 
perpetrating his laborious joke. {It would be well to insist, 
however, that he is not inventing a new form of expression : 
especially in his later manner he is pursuing an old and limited 
form with monomaniac intensity. It is particularly untrue 
to say, as so many of his admirers say, that he is extending 
the boundaries of speech. 

New possibilities ef speech can never ke arrived at by 
running an artifice to death. They spring freshly from a new 
common experience. They are intimately connected, always, 
with social adventure. It is unfortunate that so many people 
fail to distinguish the intellectual interest in words, the 
amusement of words, from the creation of new speech. Mr. 
Joyce is not unlike those Latinists who, in the decedence of 
the Empire, turned to acrostics and centos. Weary of the old 
tradition, they could never free themselves from it ; they 


meddled with it, analysed it, dispersed it, rearranged it. 
They strove for originality of style and for uniqueness ; but 
nothing spoke through them. There was no élan to make 
them speak ; their words, in consequence, were more dead 
than the tradition which they were attempting to escape. In 
all these efforts there was something dispirited ; and lack of 
spirit never in this world created a new mode. It is perhaps 
not without significance that on this occasion Mr. Joyce’s 
introducer should write in the réle of a grammarian. 


Remember Carlyle! 

Carlyle to Three Score Years and Ten. By David Alec Wilson. 
(Kegan Paul. 18s.) 

Tue fifth volume of Mr. David Alec Wilson’s great life of 
Carlyle deals with what one may call the youth of Carlyle’s 
old age, the decade (in this case it is a dozen years) which 
precedes the allotted span. Old age, if not upon him, threatens 
him. It is a time of life when impatience is apt to grow upon 
a man, when the time-limit suddenly proclaims itself inexor- 
able. Now or never is written across every page of life’s last 
chapter. 

At this period Carlyle’s work wearied him terribly. He 
toiled for dear life at Frederick, and grudged all interruptions 
but those of friendship. He built himself a sound-proof study 
at the top of his Chelsea house, that the very thought of his 
neighbours, and their hens, might be shut out. The study 
must have been pretty nearly air-tight, which no doubt 
increased his nervous tension. Mrs. Carlyle during many of 
these years was in very poor health and suffered acutely from 
low spirits and jealousy. The couple lived, however, more 
eomfortably than they had ever lived before, and the money 
question would seem to have been easier. Mr. Wilson quotes 
a very entertaining letter, which Mrs. Carlyle wrote to her 
husband, asking him to increase the household allowance. 
She wrote it partly in fun, and laid it upon his desk. She 
cannot, she complains, get him to give ear to the details of 
domestic finance when laid before him by word of mouth. 
The Sage read it aloud, with shouts of laughter, and the whole 
incident throws much light on daily life at Cheyne Walk, and 
incidentally on ways of living among professional people some 
seventy years ago. 

The housewife calls her lord’s attention to the fact that the 
general price of living, and their own standard of life in par- 
ticular, has gone up. They have now a servant of * higher 
grade” than they have “ ventured upon” before. She gets 
£16 a year instead of £12 or £13. She expects to be well fed, 
to have a meat dinner at one o’clock every day, while the 


former maids *‘ scrambled for their living out of ours.” The 
family now require 23lb of butter weekly. Coals are dearer 
than they were; she gives 26s. a ton instead of 21s. She 


thinks herself lucky to get them for that, since some people 
are giving 50s. This hearsay price is, we read, derisively 
received. The household burns, as a rule, twelve tons a 
year, but this year she thinks it will be more. £25 a year for 
dress she regards as an ample allowance, but she has been 
obliged to dip into it pretty deeply for household bills. Many 
more particulars about prices and amounts of meat, vegetables, 
and even bread, are set forth in this amusing document, and 
the reader is left wondering how the ménage was run by even 
the best fed single servant, and how Mrs. Carlyle, who thought 
a good deal about clothes, managed to stay with the Ash- 
burtons, and other grand folk, suitably dressed. What with 
Carlyle’s indigestion and the amount of actual work her house 
must have involved her in, she was sometimes rather oppressed 
and tired as she got on in the fifties. No one can wonder. 
That a good bit of evidence collected from servants shows 
that Carlyle was “* easy to serve” and his wife * diflicult to 
endure ” will not surprise women readers. Mr. Wilson is 
hard on her. He regards her as a petted Victorian wife, and 
puts her jealousy of Lady Ashburton down to peevishness. 
He is, however, far too conscientious a biographer not to give 
the reader plenty of opportunity to form his own judgment, 
* That eternal Bath House,” she writes :—- 

‘7 wonder how many thousand miles Mr. C. has walked between 
here and there putting it altogether, setting up always another 
milestone betwixt himself and me. Oh good gracious! when 
first I noticed that heavy yellow house without knowing or caring 
to know who it belonged to, how far I was from dreaming, that 
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through years and years, I should carry every stone's weight of 
it upon my heart.” 
Surely a very natural outburst under the circumstances ! 

Lady Ashburton must have been a most fascinating woman. 
Mr. Wilson quotes a few of her witty sayings, and they are 
certainly an ornament to the book. For instance, “ there is 
no rebound about her ; it is like talking into a soft surface.” 
Or again, “* I like men to be men ; you cannot get round them 
without.”” Doubtless she was not as witty as Mrs. Carlyle, 
but Carlyle had become used to his wife’s genius, though later 
on it was to seem fresh in his regretful memory. 

When we come to Miss Jewsbury’s very important contri- 
bution to the history of the Carlyles’ married life we find her 
evidence dismissed instantly as lies. She gets short shrift from 
Carlyle’s latest and, we suppose, his final biographer, though 
he will not altogether rule out the possibility of a degree of 
inaccuracy in Froude’s version of her story such as might in a 
measure absolve his light-minded informant, ‘* that flimsy 
tatter,” as Carlyle called his wife’s most intimate friend. 

Mr. Wilson’s arrangement of his material is masterly, and 
as we have said no unfair selection is made in order to 
emphasize matter which corroborates his own criticisms and 
conclusions. Indeed, a great many readers will find them- 
selves unable to agree with him, and able out of the pages of 
his book to confute him. Some people, for instance, will 
disagree with the following criticism :— 

* Carlyle had more in common with Voltaire than with Gootho 
or any other man of letters. Frederick was as much a disciple 
of Voltaire as Cromwell had been of Christ. Of all the reading 
Carlyle did during the dozen years of drudgery which the history 
of Frederick took, perhaps the most enjoyable was the writings of 
Voltaire, whose figure seems occasionally to predominate in tho 
history, like Falstaff in some of Shakespeare’s plays.” 

Carlyle’s sceptical sayings were thrown out from his impa- 
tient lips much as what we may call his rhetorical orthodoxy 
was thrown out. The stage hell of Houndsditch, to which he 
condemned so large a proportion of the Evangelicals, supplied 
him with half of his most telling phrases. 


The Compleat Soldier 


James Wolfe : Man and Soldier. By Professor W. T. Waugh. 
(Brentano's. 21s.) 

Ce sont les lois de la guerre (wrote the great French soldier, 
Montluc, of the famous siege of Siena) ; i faut étre cruel bien 
souvent pour venir a bout de son ennemi. That was the opinion 
and that was the practice of James Wolfe, the ideal professional 
soldier, who made War with a capital W, because to do so has 
always been the best and the most merciful means to the de- 
sired end of peace. He evinced his belief in the rigorous way 
in which he held down the Scottish clans after the ’45; he 
practised his gospel when he harried the Gaspé Peninsula in 
Canada after the fall of Louisbourg in 1758 (** We have done 
a great deal of mischief,” he wrote, * spread the terror of His 
Majesty’s arms through the whole gulf, but have added nothing 
to the reputation of them ™), and again next year when he laid 
waste the farms of the luckless French habitats opposite Que- 
bec. These were his orders, and he carried them out; and 
his consolation—if any were needed, but he was not a specially 
religious man—might have been found in Montluc’s words 
again—Dieu doit étre bien miséricordieux en notre droit qui 
faisons tant de maux. 

As a thinking soldier and as a battalion-commander Wolfe 
has had few equals, but as a commander of armies one can 
merely say with a recent military critic that he was * poten- 
tially among the greatest,” for the victory at Quebec was only 
a heavy skirmish, and the fall of Louisbourg was inevitable. 
Moreover, the gigantic results to which his last victory on the 
Plains of Abraham led—that ** perfect volley which won not 
only a battle but an empire ’——-have tended, perhaps unduly, 
to magnify Wolfe’s importance as a strategist. True that, in 
a kind of vague vision, he himself foresaw the day when 
America ** will, some time hence, be a vast empire, the seat of 
power and learning, and there will grow a people out of our 
little spot, England, that will fill this vast space.” But such 


a reflection did not animate his military operations, and the 
victory which opened the way to the fulfilment of this glorious 
dream was only made possible by the lucky chance that a lazy, 
drunken French incompetent was commanding the post at 
the Anse au Foulon, up which the thin lanky figure of Wolfe 
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and his forlorn hope climbed in the darkness to lead the way to 
victory in the morning. 

If ever there was a life full of purple patches, it is Wolfe's 
from the time when, a boy of sixteen, he was acting-adjutant 
of his regiment at Dettingen, or when after Culloden, if we 
can accept the story, he refused to obey the bidding of Cumber. 
land to shoot a wounded Highlander with ‘ My commission is 
at your Royal Highness’s disposai, but I can never consent to 
become an executioner,” to the morning when with Mont. 
calm’s army in headlong rout he died before Quebec, but not 
before he had directed, as a soldier’s last contribution to the 
conduct of the matter in hand, ‘ Go, one of you, to Colonel 
Burton ; tell him to march Webb's regiment down to Charles 
River, to cut off their retreat to the bridge.” To these and to 
the whole great story of Wolfe’s eager and strenuous life and 
final victory Professor Waugh does good justice in a narrative 
that is at once lively, enthusiastic, yet properly discriminating 
of his hero’s faults, as well 2s of his merits. The book, which is 
uncommonly worth while reading, reveals, however, nothing 
of moment about Wolfe that has not been already recorded, 
and one ventures to dissent from the author's dictum that 
* his (Wolfe’s) name has not become familiar in the mouths of 
Englishmen.” Most surprising, too, is it that the author, 
neither in his preface nor elsewhere, makes any mention of the 
debt he and all students of Canadian history must owe to 
Francis Parkman, echoes of whose work we catch every now 
and again in Professor Waugh’s book. 

With pain do we give up, at the bidding of the author and 
others, the story of the recital of the Hlegy as the boats of the 
landing-party drifted through the dark down the St. Lawrence, 
but we are allowed still to believe that Wolfe did recite and 
praise the Hlegy on the day before. That apart, all the old 
good stories reappear—of the intrepid British sailor for 
instance who, while working his ship up the difficult and dan. 
gerous channels of the St. Lawrence to the consternation ofa 
local pilot, unconcernedly observed, ** Aye, aye my dear, chalk 
it down, a damned dangerous navigation ; damn me, if there 
are not a thousand places in the Thames fifty times more 
hazardous than this’’; or of George II. who, on being told 
that Wolfe was mad, is said to have replied, ‘‘ Mad, is he? 
I wish to God he would bite some of my generals.” The illus: 
trations, some of them contemporary caricatures by Wolfe's 
brigadier, Townshend, with a portrait by the same hand, are 
of very particular interest, and the get-up of the whole book is 
excellent. M. J. C. M. 


Three Established Poets 


The Birdcatcher, and othec Poems. By Martin Armstrong. 
(Secker. 15s. limited.) 

Pansies. By D. H. Lawrence. (Seeker. 10s. 6d.) 

Collected Poems. By Richard Aldington. (Allen and Unwin. 
12s. 6d.) 


Ir is good to sce Mr. Martin Armstrong returning to poetry 
after his triumphs in the art of fiction. For he is a poet whose 
quality and bouquet we cannot aiford to lose. His work is 
like old wine standing in its cut-glass decanter on the table 
in a scholar’s study, reflecting the firelight and the backs 
of books. And the book that it reflects first is the Poems of 
Thomas Gray. Another is The Task, by William Cowper: 
lovely, slow, static work, built and moulded at leisure, with 
the human passions graciously sifted and remembered in 
tranquillity. No living poet can move more sedately and 
with such august repletion as Mr. Armstrong. He observes 
everything, all colour, perfume, and sound, that nature can 
offer and man can harvest. His lines glow like Titian’s reds 
and browns and creams, as he paints this picture of Spanish 
peasants, when :— 


“. . . they spread the evening feast 


Grouped about lamps and lanterns, and they pass 
The wineflask, the brown loaf and honeyed figs 

And marbled mortadella and pale cheese. 

Then someone tunes a fiddle and scratches jigs 

Or softly from the darknoss of the trees 

Jingles a mandoline, so sad, so faint, 

{t sounds as though dead fingers touched the strings: 
And laughter comes in gusts and through the quaint 
Dark-huddled groups the yellow lamplight flings 
Brightness across the corner of a shawl 

Or fires a hand or gilds a laughing faco 

Or, touching hidden boughs, reveals a fall 

Of emerald leaves with shadows frail as laco.”’ 


He has, too, such a profound sense of the procession and 
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ritual of the yesr, with all the human labour and joy and 
abundance. His descriptions of the English honey-harvest 
from spring to autumn, or of the Spanish vintage, are as 
detailed as Miss Sackville-West’s Zhe Land. Indeed, I 
think that since her noble poem nothing has appeared in 
England so wisely fuil, so countryman-like. I feel that 
when he has finished one of his poems, he must enter the 
house with hands smelling of apple-juice, and with smears 
of honey on his coat. He is content with old-fashioned 
measures, for most of his poems are built upon a five-foot 
jambic base: but the artistry, the cunning onomatopoeia, 
with which he drapes these hop-poles, is a thing to delight 
the heart of the reader. His conventional art, however, is 
not shy of modern themes; it clothes them with its classic 
robes, as in this :— 
“ And pulsing tractors hauling monstrous guns.” 

In that line is a perfect scale of vowel-play. Altogether, this 
isa book that makes one sigh with deep content. 

Mr. Lawrence, the human volcano, is still in eruption, still 
pouring the lava of his philosophy of atavism down the slopes 
of his towering personality, and annihilating the cities erected 
by human convention, fear, and indolence. The singleness 
and powerful directness of his genius invite this image of the 
voleano, but we must use it with care. There are other 
qualities in him, appearing only after his fierce struggle against 
the poverty, puritanism, and drabness of his early lower- 
middle-class environment. He is free of that struggle now, 
and though the memory lingers like malaria in his blood, 
making him tremble at times with a sort of febrile anger, his 
more general attitude is one of tolerance. But it is the 
tolerance of the tiger basking in the sun. The complacent, 
the rich, the stupid, the hypocritical, need to beware : which 
means, since all of us are one or other of these kinds, that all 
of us need to watch that deceptive calmness. 

The essence of his faith is this :— 

“The blood knows in darkness, and forever dark, 

in touch, by intuition, instinctively, 

The blood also knows religiously, 

and of this, the mind is incapable. 

Tho mind is non-religious.” 
The knowledge from such a source is quick, penetrating. It 
gives a sort of occult wisdom whose subtlety transcends logic 
and the slow machinery of justice. It inspires such a poem 
as :— 
“Glory is of the sun, too, and the sun of suns, 

and down the shafts of his splendid pinions 

run tiny rivers of peace. 

Most of his time, the tiger pads and slouches in a burning peace. 

And the small hawk high up turns round on the slow pivot of 

peace. 

Peaco comes from behind the sun, with the peregrine falcon, and 

the owl. 

Yet all of these drink blood.” 

But his weaknesses also spring from this source. It leads 
to disproportionate obsessions, and temporary blindness to 
the third man’s point of view. As for his technique, it is 
unmatched. No artist has carried free-verse so far. He has 
the sweep and grandeur of Whitman, but with an added 
grace, a susceptibility to the touch of single words, vowels, 
and consonants. The pulse of thought and emotion fills the 
cadence of his unmeasured line: a lovely art, so seemingly 
simple, so really deliberate. Here is a perfect example :— 

“Tt is a wonder foam is so beautiful. 
A wave bursts in anger on a rock, breken up 
in wild white sibilant spray 
and falls back, drawing in its breath with rage, 
with frustration how beautiful!” 

Mr. Aldington’s collected poems, a formidable volume, 
remind us that he was a pioneer in the English Free-verse 
Movement. His work is extremely careful and observant, 
and is enriched with all the splendours of the Renaissance 
that this scholar has been able to distil through the apparatus 
of his library. His verbal technique is pure ; but when we 
consider the life and character behind it, we realize that, in 
this art of free-verse, he plays the Balakirev to Mr. Lawrence's 
Moussorgsky. There is a certain fastidiousness and disdain, 
& patronizing air towards his loves and enthusiasms, which 
betray a lack of vitality and emotion. He is fretful and 
resentful—perhaps because he half-knows this callousness 
at the heart of his world—and vents his nervous misery by 
torturing the beauty which eludes him and which cannot make 


him lose himself in the joyous passion of a liberal poetic 
life. The result is that, in spite of all his erudition, he has to 
confess :— 
“ Out of this turmoil and passion, 

This implacable contest, 

This vast sea of effort, 

I would gather something of repose, 

Some intuition of the inalterable gods. 

Each day I grow more restless, 

See the austere shape elude me, 

Gaze impotently upon a thousand miseries 

And still am dumb,” 


RicwHarpD Cnurci, 


Nudity and Nonsense. 


Nudity in Modern Life. By Maurice Parmelee. With an 
Introduction by Havelock Ellis. (Noel Douglas. 12s. td.) 
Wirn much that Dr. Saleeby and others urge concerning 
the value of sunlight, and the necessity of exposing our 
bodies to their natural clement, fresh air, we are in agreement. 
The need for a more natural way of living is apparent in 
ninety-nine out of every hundred city-dwellers, with their 
clogged skins. But when Dr. Parmelee endeavours to enlist 
public support for “the new gymnosophy ” we feel he is 

going too far and protesting too much. 

The gymnosophists were naked philosophers of ancient 
India, who ate no flesh, renounced all bodily pleasures, 
and gave themselves up to mystical contemplation. ‘The 
new variety of this cult, as practised by Dr. Parmelce and 
his German friends, is not specifically ascetic, or indeed 
meditative. It attends its festivals by bicycle or charabanc, 
and dances to a gramophone or wireless. It snapshots its 
members in more or less graceful poses, and it is, above all, 
acutely self-conscious and self-assertive, which the ancient 
Aryans were not. 

Dr. Parmelee believes in a return to primitive life. We 
should give up living in cold climates, where we must wrap 
ourselves in hideous garments and bustle about to earn 
our bread. ‘‘ The sensible thing for many to do is to retire 
from the frigid zones to warmer regions.” Certain of the 
gymnosophic circles in which he moved seem, however, to 
have thought that the hope of the world lay with the white- 
skinned races, and excluded from their number all Jews and 
Orientals. These folk are in the outer darkness—not of Dr. 
*armelee’s “doxy. They believe in Nordicism as he believes 
in nudity—and we shall not attempt to consider which is 
the wiser. 

The tropics, we are told, are perfectly suitable for the white 
man. He eats and drinks too much—Dr. Parmelee saw him 
at it when he passed through India—and he does not take 
enough exercise. If only * white men and women will reduce 
their clothing, adopt a light diet, eliminate alcoholic beverages, 
and accustom themselves to the sun’s rays, from which they 
always fice, there is no reason why they should not live and work 
successfully in the tropies.” After reading several such 
passages this reviewer wondered whether the author would 
be of the same opinion after a week or two in August on 
the Indian North-West frontier. 

But, easy generalizations and fantastic theories aside, this 
book has a certain value as evidence of how seriously men 
and women in the North of Europe are considering the * back 
to Nature” movement. For children especially the movement 
has much of value in it. We read of ceremonies to greet the 
solstices of summer and winter. We are told that in Germany, 
Nacktkultur began as a middle-class movement, but is 
now spreading to the manual workers. We hear of Dr. 

*armelee disporting himself amongst English gymnosophists ; 

and we read that Mr. Havelock Ellis has no intention of 
joining any society for the promotion of nakedness because 
he has always practised it among friends. Morcover, he 
slily adds, “we shall automatically reach a state of pure 
Nacktkultur, at all events for women, by a continuation of 
the present dress-reform movement, which finds such general 
approval.” 
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Sea Sorrow 
The Charm of Skye. By Seton Gordon. (Cassell. 15s.) 


To go “over the sea to Skye” with Mr. Seton Gordon is 
indeed a delightful experience. As we read, Blaven, the blue 
mountain, rises before our eyes. ‘“ On an October day the 
sun is warm and the air is keen on Blaven. So tame are 
the grouse that one can approach them closely. Backwards 
and forwards, across the brow of Blaven, a golden eagle 
sails; from time to time the roaring of a distant stag is 
faintly heard.” But the sun is inconstant in the Hebrides-— 
in stormy weather the dark over-shadowed lochs look full 
of despair, and to watch a storm from the coast, or even to 
remember one, is to know the meaning of ‘‘ Sea Sorrow.” 

There is, however, a great deal besides description of scenery 
in these vivid pages; for instance, the story of the Mac- 
Crimmons, the hereditary pipers of Skye. Supposed to 
be descended from the Druids and to be of a royal Irish 
line, they were not only pipers but teachers, having their 
“College” at Boreraig, beside Loch Follart, whither came 
the best pipers in Scotland, and even “from Erin across 
the sea.” The family is first heard of historically in the 
fourteenth century, and it is probably as late as the seven- 
teenth century that the most renowned MacCrimmon com- 
posers lived. Much of the classical music of the Highland 
pipe owes its origin to this family. They were great fighters, 
as well as great musicians, but they owed their prestige to 
their gift of melody, and were supposed to have derived it 
originally from the fairies. 

The tourist has found out Skye, for him there will soon 
be no “ undiscovered country,” but many of the customs 
are still primitive, and during months of the year, of course, 
tourists are not known. The only way of signalling to the 
neighbouring island of Soay is still what it always was, 
Should a man of Soay cross to Skye, and want a few days 
later to return to his native isle, he must light a fire, and 
by means of a thick smoke-cloud seek to attract the attention 
of his friends. 

The people are crofters and lobster-fishers. There is 
something of spirituality, something altogether ethereal, 
in the atmosphere of the Hebrides. Now and then, the 
often misty atmosphere is so clear that a man may see St. 
Kxilda ninety-six miles off from a hill-top in Skye. Mr, 
Seton Gordon tells of a day when he saw it : 

“The afternoon wore on. The westering sun was now lighting 
the approaches to that intangible land which was vizualized by the 
old Celtic dreamers and seers. Tir Nan Og (the Land of Youth), 
Tir Na Sorcha (the Land of Light), the Land of Peace, Silver 
Cloud Plain—these are some of the names given to a land wherein 
there is nought save truth, and thore is neither age, nor disin- 
tegration, nor gloom, nor sadness, nor envy, nor jealousy, nor 
hatred, nor haughtincss.”’ 


Fiction 
Mrs. Grundy’s Skirts 


The Good Companions. 
10s. 6d.) 
Dark Star. By Lorna Moon. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 


By J. B. Priestley. (Heinemann. 


Tn modern English novel is a snob. Since the War it has 
achieved a commendable yet most unsatisfying rightness of 
form, plot and style, and compared with its genial substantial 
Victorian grandmother it suffers from a preposterous refine- 
ment. The fact is that the present century is more metropolitan 
and less provincial ; the novel has come up to town and has 
learned its modes and manners. But the self-possession with 
which it draws in its brief skirts in horror at the sight of 
virtue, occasionally makes one sigh for the stout old lady who, 
though she took after Mrs. Grundy, had such fantastic, such 
voluminous skirts to pull in. The dear creature, like Mrs. 
Grundy, was a national monument, not only to the respecta- 
bility, but. to the comedy of appearances. She was bursting 
with good nature. ‘‘ To Mrs. Grundy and the Victorian novel— 
may they never go below the surface *—there is a toast and 
an essay in that for Mr. Priestley. 

In his new novel English fiction returns to the family fold, 
looks up the provincial relations it has long becn ashamed 
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of, and, whatever it has lost in the process, has recovered 
some of its native geniality. Here is provincial Englang 
with its factories, its motors, its garages, its resorts, its dull 
towns, its uncomfortable hotels, its almost incredible theatres, 
its new tea-shops, theatrical “digs,” Oover-industrializeg 
hills, and its common speech, without apology and without 
regrets. It is an England which has been waiting since Dickens 
for a man who will deal with it with kindliness and generosity, 
and Mr. Priestley is the man. His method itself is rooted in 
the sound English picaresque tradition which gave us Pickwick 
and Tom Jones and, though Mr. Priestley is neither a Dickeng 
nor a Fielding, he has his moments. 

Three people, Mr. Oakroyd, a Yorkshire factory hand, Misg 
Trant, a gentle lady from a Cotswold manor, and Thigo 
Jollifant, a preparatory schoolmaster, escape from their 
respective bondages, and, after various adventures, stumble 
together in the midst of a touring concert party which is 
stranded without a penny in a provincial town. Miss Trant 
conveniently puts money into the show and runs it, and 
the remainder of the book describes the wanderings of The 
Good Companions—as they call themselves——from one 
Midland town to another, until their final dissolution, after a 
rough house and a riot. The story of the book is not of 
Jollifant’s love for the leading lady, of Miss Trant’s secreted 
passion for a Scottish doctor, of the fantastic Lady Partlit’s 
stage-struck passion for the ‘‘ refaned”’ young dancer, or 
of Mr. Oakroyd’s struggle to suppress all emotion. There is 
no story. Yet once one has waded through the first 200 pages 
—and Mr. Priestley, like most hearty men, is sometimes a 
bore—there are another four hundred of the truest, subtlest 
and cleverest description of life in a poor touring company 
that I have ever read. It is a canvas glittering with character 
and incident. Tle has even created a leading lady who is 
not only pretty but is alive and interesting. You hear her 
voice. You watch her brows. You see her calculate. You 
are enchanted by a blonde whom any gentleman might be 
proud and not unwise to prefer. 

The book has the richness and wisdom of substantial 
laughter. It sprawls like the map of England or Mrs. Grundy’s 
voluminous skirts. Its chief defect is that with three charac. 
ters, through whom to watch the story, it is like a great mass 
lying slightly out of focus. One cannot watch the three people 
at once. Only one wanderer should have been reported in 
full, and that one Miss Trant (who comes pleasantly to life 
in half a sentence on the last page), and then this impression 
of a trinity, loosely welded into an uncomfortable godhead, 
would have been removed. There is no marked hierarchy of 
characters, and consequently an absence of perspective which, 
I think, is what robs Mr. Priestley’s work of greatness. But 
with such rich substance one forgives him these mechanical 
defects. And in his dialogue there is body enough to hush 
all fears for the vitality of English common speech : 

“ Big feller—proper fiftcen stoner—but all blown out, all beer 
and wind, an’ yeller blobs under ‘is eyes like fried eggs—nuthin’ 
to him. An’ when’e gets to the back o’ the stall, ’e takes a good look 
at me. ‘That's right,’ I says, ‘’ave a ruddy good dekko, Mister 
Sexton Blake. An’ bring Pedro the blood’ound nex’ time.’ Oh, 
you should "ave seen “im! ‘That'll do,’ ’e says—usual style, 
see——— 

After Mr. Priestley’s six hundred and forty pages one 
returns to the trimmer proportions of Miss Lorna Moon’s 
Dark Star. Vt is the story of the childhood and youth of a 
lively and sensitive girl, born under the “ dark star” of 
bastardy, and obsessed with the passionate necessity of 
proving that she is the daughter of the aristocratic Fasseferns 
and not of a groom. Nancy grows up under the guardianship 
of a bloodless clergyman and his wife, among a collection 
of weird and twisted creatures, thwarted this way and that 
in their passions, and after she has lost the love of a young 
musician (who throws her over when she is no longer of use 
to him as an inspiration) she ends her life violently in the 
traditional Fassefern manner. The book is chiefly remarkable 
for its spirited malice and sardonic humour, out of which 
Miss Moon has cut a romantic collection of grotesques who 
are quite convincing when they do not drop into the melo- 
dramatic or the sententious. The young musician has _ his 
tiresome moments ; and Divot Meg, the village trollop, is a 
grossly sentimentalized creature who talks on sex problems 
like a popular handbook ; but in revenge Miss Moon’s gift 
of creating atmosphere is such that the death of Nancy’s mother 
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at Divot Meg’s hand is one of the most vivid if least probable 
episodes in the story. One thinks of Nancy as a lively and 
healthy fire, burning in a ring of twisting, half-snarling and 
half-laughing shadows. V. S. Prrrenert. 

THE WANDERER (Le Grand Meaulnes). By Alain- 
Fournier. Translated from the French by Frangoise Delisle 
(Constable. 7s. 6d.)—Madame Delisle’s translation of Le 
Grand Meaulnes will be a great joy to those who have not 
read that very wonderful book. Here we have a great romance, 
and the remoteness of its style will make romanticists the 
more eager to make the book their own. For this is not a 
work to be grasped in an instant: it is as tantalizing as a 
flower in a high hedge, as elusive as a dream. In essence 
it is the story of a great quest, the quest of a French school- 
poy for a girl he has seen for only a few moments. Yvonne 
appears and reappears like a will-o’-the-wisp : she is scarcely 
described at all, and yet not for one instant are we allowed to 
forget her supreme importance. She is seen for a night ; 
she vanishes for years; and in between her comings and 
goings events crowd in, whose significance is not understood 
until the last chapter. M. Alain-Fournier suggests very 
much more than he says: his style eludes as Conrad’s does. 
Le Grand Meaulnes belongs to no place or age: it is universal, 
a book which will yield more and more treasure as it is read 
and grasped. 


THE TORCH. By Eden Phillpotts. (Hutchinson. 7s. 6d.) 
—Mr. Philpott’s art has mellowed since the days of his early 
novels: he displays more humour and less starkness than 
he did when he concerned himself with greater issues. These 
new stories all relate events in the lives of Devon peasants : 
many of them are grim, but they are all good reading. They 
are written in colloquial style, as though, like some invisible 
scribe in a chimney corner, he had taken down the words 
of villagers, grown discursive on winter evenings. The 
result is very effective, we feel in reading as though we too 
were listening to narratives that are free of tedious descriptions 
and any extravagance of phrase. The title story is by far 
the best, but ‘Santa Claus” is a brilliant little tale, and 
so too is “* The Wise Woman of Wainer.” ‘ The Returned 
Native” is an ironical sketch which allows plenty of scope 
for Mr. Philpott’s pawky humour, and we are grateful for his 
description of Mrs. Pedlar: ‘* Being a widow she had that 
triumphant face to show how somebody had found her 
interesting enough to wed, and there’s no doubt, by God’s 
all-seeing goodness, the dull people do find each other out 
and comfort one another.” 


The Quarterlies 


Tne Quarterly Review for July, number 501, begins with a 
retrospect of the various subjects of importance dealt with by 
the Review since its inception, and the manner of their treat- 
ment. There are also good technical articles on “ Literary 
Censorship and the Law,” by J. Conway Morris ; ‘‘ Strategy 
and the American War,” by B. H. Liddell-Hart; and ‘‘ The 
Pacific Cable.’ Of more interest to the general reader will be, 
however, Sir Andrew Macphail’s article on “* Johnson’s Life 
of Boswell,” surveying the changes that are taking place in 
our view of the latter as a result of the publication of the 
Isham collection. ‘* Josephus,” also, by Dr. Edwyn Bevan, 
gives a very clear picture of the character it sets out 
to portray, and touches deftly upon the irony of the reasons 
for his survival. ‘* America’s Own India,” by Ignatius 
Phayre, describes the progress of American imperial policy in 
the Philippines, and congratulates America upon her rapidly 
growing understanding of some British problems. Finally, 
“The Future of Unregistered Medicine,” by Raphael Roche, 
takes the present medical profession to task, and expounds 
the virtues of the vitalist school in the art of healing, which 
the professional has forsaken for diagnostics. 

The Edinburgh Review shows less of either interest or talent. 
The former is represented by P. S. Nazaroff, who, with the 
authority of a lifetime’s experience, writes of ** The Seythians, 
Past and Present,’ whom he identifies with the modern 
Kirghiz. He starts many interesting trains of inquiry, and 
has a theory to account for Herodotus’ story of the Amazons ; 
but his article is not merely speculative ; it is an account of 
careful investigations. ‘* England, Europe, and America,” by 
Orlo Williams, is also of more than the average interest, and 
shows a number of contrasting views of England in which some 
French, Germans, and Americans survey the significance of 
her geographical position and the place in the world which it 
MIay yet maintain for her. These views are, as ever, mutually 
contradictory—a fact in which the true Englishman will feel 
considerable satisfaction. Finally, out of a mediocre re- 


mainder, we may mention ‘* The Government of Industries,” 
which is remarkable chiefly for its appearance in this Review. 
It is a balanced, but not particularly inspired, statement of 
the perils of “* rationalized ” capitalism from the point of view 
of the public. Its conclusion, that the control of such an 
organization as a medern trust is government, and not business, 
might have been written by eny Socialist. 


World Trade, the quarterly review published in English, 
French, and German, deserves the serious attention of all who 
pretend to any understanding of the business world to-day. 
Its July issue, published before the recent Amsterdam Con- 
gress, devotes a special section to the reports of the various 
committees, but it is far more than the “ official journal ” of 
the doings and sayings of the International Chamber of 
Commerce. Mr. Thomas W. Lamont, Chairman of the 
American National Committee of the Chamber, writes sound 
common sense on the Bank of International Settlements. ** The 
Bank *’—we agree absolutely—* was a natural and necessary 
evolution from the facts of the Reparation settlement. If. in 
yeurs to come, it takes on broader functions, it will be because, 
and only because, there is a practical and specific use for it in 
branches of economic life which are not now served.” Prof. 
T. EK. Gregory goes to the heart of the matter in his scholarly 
analysis of ** The Gold Problem.” It is good to hear from 
such a source of the necessity (a) for abandoning certain un- 
written central banking rules ; and (b) for a repeal of legisla- 
tive measures which fix minimum reserve ratios. In addition 
there are most admirable editorial remarks by M. H. de 
Peyerimhoff de Fontenelle, a French member of the Council, 
on the actual state of industrial organization to-day, showing 
how, why, and to what extent rationalization is—and must 
remain—an animating force. 

In the July number of the Architectural Review (9 Queen 
Anne’s Gate, Westminster, 2s. 6d.) Mr. Hilaire Belloc writes 
vigorously and thoughtfully of * The Importance of Exact 
Boundaries to Towns.” He decries our present day untidy 
straggling cities, which have inevitably lost their personalities 
with their boundaries, and he sees in the building of by-pass 
roads a possible check to this growth of suburbia. Other 
articles of interest are ‘The Wood Age,’ by Mr. P. M. 
Stratton, a short but succinct article on “* The Films.” and 
an interesting Craftsmanship Supplement. The Archiiectura’ 
Review is beautifully produeed and well repays reading. 


General Knowledge Questions 


[We have had so many letters referring to our General Niow- 
ledge Questions in last week's issue that we find it advisable to 
draw our readers’ attention to their title, ** Wars and Rumours 
of Wars.’ We considered this sufficient indication that the 
questions referred to rumours which, however absurd, were 
current at the time, and not to matters of fact.—Kiv. Spectator. | 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Mr. N. L. Emmersen, 
New Buildings, Eton College, Windsor, for the following :— 


Questions on American History 


1. What was the Mason-Dixon line ? 

2. What battle in what war was fought after peace had heen 
made ? 
. What is the Spoils System, and who introduced it ? 
. What was the Whisky Rebellion ? 
. What was the Know Nothing Party ? 
. What was Squatter Sovereignty ? 
. Who burnt the Constitution of the United States in the streets 
of Boston ? 

8. Who said that the real cause of the Civil War was the census 
of 1860, and what did he mean ? 

9. Who were the Carpetbaggers ? 

10. What was “ waving the bloody shirt ” ? 

11. What was the Mugwump Election ? 

12. Who said, ‘‘ Speak softly, and carry a big stick, and you wiil 
go far”? 

13. Who were “ Gentlemanly Johnny,” “ Long Tom,” “ Old Ma 
Eloquent ” ? 


Answers will be found on page 170. 
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Crossing the Simplon into Italy 


a 


_——, 


[We publish in this column articles and notes «xhich may help our readers in their plans for travel at 


home and abroad. 


Certainty one of the most popular ways into Italy for the 
motorist is over the Simplon Pass, even more popular than the 
St. Gothard on account of the finer scenery. During the 
present summer I have been twice over the Simplon by motor 
and once under it by electric train in the wonderful—as an 
engineering feat—Létschberg-Simplon route, by which you 
go through the longest tunnel in the world speedily and 
without dirt owing to the electric engines. The ventilation is 
excellent and you experience no discomfort through the 12} 
miles for which you are in the bowels of the earth. 


* * %* * 


Motorists who have been detained in London by the 
Parliamentary session and are intending to visit Switzerland 
and Northern Italy this summer may be more interested in 
details of the drive over the Pass. Most people crossing the 
Simplon approach it from the west, coming by way of Geneva- 
Martigny-Sion by the good road along the Rhéne Valley to 
Brigue, which is the starting-point. But many others coming 
from Central Switzerland or the Engadine approach it from 
the east. From Central Switzerland, you ascend the easy 
Briinig Pass to Meiringen, and then go along the rather narrow 
and diflicult Grimsel Pass to Gletsch and turn westwards 
along the Rhéne Valley. Both these roads are none too good, 
and on the former there are many hairpin bends. At Brigue the 
actual Simplon Pass starts, there is an excellent road the whole 
way from Brigue to Iselle on the Italian side with no frighten- 
ing hairpin bends or alarming heights to look over. So the 
novice may be recommended to cross the Simplon for his 
initiation into Alpine passes. 

* * * * 


The distance from Brigue to Iselle is 29 miles, and as far as 
TI recollect we took about 70 minutes. The best scenery is on 
the Swiss side looking back at the Rhone Valley, and once 
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you leave Bérisal (5,000 ft.) behind—where there is a simpie 
but quite comfortable small hotel with an English clergyman 
in residence in the summer—you get magnificent views of the 
snowy peaks of the Bernese Alps. At the top of the Pasg 
(6,580 ft.) is the excellent Bellevue Simplon-Kulm hotel, where 
English visitors are particularly well looked after by the 
friendly proprietress. Provided the weather is good—and this 
reservation applies to all mountain resorts—the Simplon- 
Kulm is an excellent centre for excursions. 


* * * * 


. The surroundings are entirely unspoilt, and as the number 
of motorists is limited—-we only met fifteen cars on two 
journeys across the Simplon—your aesthetic sense is not 
jarred by picture-postcard and trophy booths as it is some- 
times elsewhere. Within a minute of the hotel you can wan. 
der among undulating hummocks covered with “ Alpine 
Roses’ and other mountain flora, surrounded by a great 
circle of snow-capped mountains standing out vividly against 
the blue. It is very still up here save for the tinkling of the 
cattle bells, music to which you have long become accustomed 
in the early summer in the mountains. 


2 * * * 


The Simplon road was constructed by order of Napoleon in 
1801-7, and on the way you pass a rest-house with an 
inscription stating that the great man refreshed himself with 
a glass of milk there. The descent on the Italian side presents 
no dangers, but the scenery although very fine is not so 
magnificent as on the Swiss side, for you soon enter a rocky 
defile and your views are more impeded. You have to endure 
customs and passport formalities four times, but they are 
not very alarming, and the soldiers on duty enjoy a few 
minutes’ friendly conversation. At one place your pass- 
port is inspected, at the next your car “ papers ’’—and 
it is important at every frontier to see that the various counter- 
foils are properly filled in and stamped by the officials—and 
then a few kilometres along the road, across the frontier, 
the same procedure is gone through. Everything being in 
order, the chain is lowered and the road lies open ‘to you to 
Italy and southern scenes. In few parts of the world is it 
possible to pass so quickiy from northern scenery and flora to 
southern. 

* * * * 


Beyond the gallery of Gabi, as Baedeker informs you, 
begins the Ravine of Gondo, one of the wildest defiles in the 
Alps. The first Italian village is Paglino, and you soon see 
the tunnel from which, if you are lucky, you may see the Blue 
Pullman Orient Express emerge on its journey to Athens and 
Stamboul. Aithough you may have been to these places 
yourself, every time you see a train with a far destination 
marked on it you get a thrill and the wanderlust assails you. 
But your flights of imagination must be curtailed, for you are 
on Italian roads, and it is as well to be quite sure there are no 
loose bolts or screws on your car. 


* * * * 


Why is it that the greatest nation of road-makers in the 
world should be satisfied with such bad roads in their own 
country ? Who has not seen hard-working Italians making 
roads in other parts of the world? Yet once you leave the 
Simplon Pass and go aiong one of the main traffic arteries into 
Northern Italy, through Domodossola to the shores of Lake 
Maggiore you are jolted and “* joggled ” until every bone in 
your body aches and you thank your lucky stars you came 
provided with air cushions. It is not that modern Italy 
eannot make good roads, for there are the splendid autostrade 
from Milan to Arona, Milan to Varese, and Milan to Como 
to prove the opposite—roads as good as there are to be found 
anywhere. I would suggest, with all deference to Signor 
Mussolini, who has done such wonders for his country, that 
as a piece of national advertising he should turn his attention 
to this question. Jn the district of the Italian Lakes Italy 
possesses one of the world’s most beautiful tourist centres. 
How much would the enjoyment of motorists be increased if 
the roads were equal in quality to that of even a second oF 
third grade road in any part of England ! EK. W. 

* * * * 


[We shall be glad to answer queries arising out of the Travel 
articles published in our columns, Inquiries should be 
addressed to the Travel Manager, The Spectator, 99 Gower 
Street, W.C. 1—Ed. Specrator.] 
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More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 161.) 

The Survey of London, for which the London County 
Council and the London Survey Committee are jointly re- 
sponsible, is a magnificent undertaking that should be more 
widely known. The twelfth volume just issued, entitled The 
Parish of All Hallows, Barking (Batsford, 31s. 6d.) deals 
solely with the church, one of the few that escaped the 
Fire of 1666, and is a welcome addition to the series. In this 
noble quarto Miss Lilian J. Redstone gives a detailed history 
of the church, various experts deal with the fabric and fittings, 
and there are ninety excellent photographs, drawings and 
prints of the building past and present. The church was once 
held by Barking Abbey, perhaps before the Conquest ; now it 
is the headquarters of the Guild of Toe H. Standing near the 
town, the church often served as a burial place for eminent 
people who had suffered on Tower Hill. Archbishop Laud, 
for instance, was first buried there before his remains were 
taken to his own college at Oxford. A later volume of this 
great survey is to deal with the parish of All Hallows. 

* * * * 

The Dutch traders of the early seventeenth century who 
made good their position in the Kast Indies against our own 
merchants were bold and resolute fellows. ‘Typical of their 
experiences is the Memorable Description of the East Indian 
Voyage, 1618-25, by Willem Ysbrantsz Bontekoe, which has 
been translated from the Dutch by Mrs. Bodde-Hodgkinson 
and Professor Geyl and is now published in the ‘* Broadway 
Travellers ’’ series (Routledge, 7s. 6d.). Bontekoe on the 
way out suffered shipwreck, but with seventy men in the long- 
boat and very little food or water he made land after a fort- 
night and served for years in semi-piratical cruises planned 
by the famous Coen, who founded Batavia in 1618. The 
Dutch enslaved all the Chinese whom they captured at sea, 
and then were surprised at the refusal of the Governor of 
Amoy to trade with them. Bontekoe’s journal is as vivid as 
it is genuine. He was nearly lost on the way home because 
the cargo of pepper worked loose and clogged the pumps. 

* * * * 


Scholars were not deeply impressed by Samuel Butler’s 
theories about the Odyssey. He was known as an ironist, 
and it was difficult to treat him with entire seriousness. An 
air of paradox and méchancelé seemed to hang over his con- 
tention that the Odyssey was written by a woman, by the 
daughter of the King of Trapani in Sicily—in fact, by the very 
original of Nausicaa. At last, however, he has found a scholar 
to support him. Mr. B. Farrington is the senior lecturer in 
classics at Capetown University ; and in his new book, Samuel 
Butler and the Odyssey (Cape, 3s. 6d.), he brings forward argu- 
ments in favour of all Butler’s conclusions. His style is clear 
and vivacious. The book is a model of cumulative reasoning. 
Most readers will still be unwilling to accept the material 
points of Butler’s thesis ; but, in any case, Mr. Farrington 
succeeds in concentrating our attention on those very real 
differences of outlook which distinguish the Odyssey from the 


Iliad. 
* * * * 


Manchester economists are gradually revealing the truth 
about the Georgian era before the Industrial Revolution. To 
the monographs on cotton, iron and steel, population, and so 
on may now be added The Coal Industry of the Kighieenth 
Century by T. S. Ashton and Joseph Sykes (Manchester 
University Press, 14s.), which gives a full and authentic 
account of the methods of working, the organization of the 
trade, wages, royalties, and so on. The authors incidentally 
emphasize the extreme value of the steam engine to the 
collieries, first for pumping and then for haulage. But for 
Watt the coal trade could never have grown rapidly just when 
more coal was needed for industrial purposes. This able and 
interesting book makes the position clear. 





Answers to Questions on American History 


1. The boundary between Pennsylvania and Maryland, later the 
official division between North and South.—-—-2. New Orleans, in 
the war of 1812.—— 3. That by which each new President makes 
a clean sweep of all the officials of his predecessor ; Andrew Jackson. 
——4. A revolt against the Tariff in West Pennsylvania where 
whisky served as currency.._—5. An anti-Catholic society, who, 
when questioned as to their aims, answered, ‘‘ I know nothing.” 
— 6. Flooding a new territory with roughnecks to vote whether 
it should be a free or slave State.-——-7. William Lloyd Garrison, 
the opponent of slavery._-—8. James Russell Lowell; the huge 
majority of free over slave States shown there.——-9. Northern 
political adventurers after the Civil War, who exploited the negro 
voter.——-10. Using Ku-Klux-Klan or other atrocities against 


negroes as electionecring material.-——1l. That in which Grover 
Cleveland defeated James G. Blaine, whose supporters were so 
named by the New York Sun,—---12. Theodore Roosevelt on 
foreign policy.._—-13. General Burgoyne ; Thomas Jefferson ; John 
Quincy Adams. 


_——<<< 


Finance—Public & Private 
Home Railway Results 


ENGLIsH railway stockholders have experienced so many 
vicissitudes and so many disappointments over a pros 
longed period that the results recently announced fo, 
the past half year, together with the interim distributions 
came as a most agreeable surprise. In practically jj 
cases either the dividends or the financial results ‘were 
in excess of expectations, this being strikingly so in the 
case of the London Midland and Scottish and the Great 
Western. 
L. M. & S. 

How greatly expectations have been pleasantly falsified 
however, may be gathered by noting some of the individual 
results achieved by the various companies. In the case 
of the London, Midland and Scottish Railway, for 
example, the gross revenues had fallen by about £500,000, 
largely in passenger receipts, but in spite of that fact 
the company was able to announce an interim dividend 
of 2 per cent. against only 1} per cent. a year ago. The 
most that the market had hoped for was the maintenance 
of last year’s dividend, though just a few exuberant 
optimists had hoped for 1} per cent. It now appears, 
however, from the official statement accompanying the 
dividend declaration that the company has achieved 
economies amounting to about £1,200,000, of which 
£540,000 is stated to be due to the reduction of 2} per 
cent. in salaries, wages, and directors’ fees, so that the 
net receipts increased by about £700,000, which is 
roughly the cost of the extra dividend. 

Tue GREAT WESTERN. 

The result of the half year in the case of the Great 
Western company was equally striking, the distribution 
being at the rate of 2? per cent., as against 1} per cent, 
a year ago, and in this case actual gross revenues were 
greater, largely owing to increased revenues from coal 
traflic, so that gross receipts from all sources increased 
by £375,000, expenditure also falling by £630,000, 
including £230,000 from the 2} per cent. salaries and 
wages reduction. Consequently, the net revenue appears 
to have increased by about £1,000,000, and inasmuch 
as the increased dividend distribution only represents 
about £637,000, it looks as though the directors have 
been able to take a very substantial balance forward. 


L. & N. E. R. 

In the case of the London & North Eastern Railway, 
the directors have again decided to reserve the question 
of dividends on the Second Preference and Ordinary 
stocks until the end of the year when the full accounts 
will be available. Nevertheless, it is clear from the 
statement which has been made that the Board can be 
congratulated upon the results which have been achieved, 
the net earnings for the six months, having, it. is stated, 
revealed an increase of about £780,000 compared with 
a gross increase of only £163,000, so that in the case of 
this company also there have been important economies. 
The directors have also done well in issuing a statement 
analysing some of the results for the half year. This 
analysis shows that while passenger traffic revenue 
declined by £370,000, and general merchandise receipts 
by £198,000, coal and coke furnished an increase of 
no less than £731,000. A further interesting and instrue- 
tive point is that while the revenue from passenger 
traffic declined, the company carried 5,129,394 more 
passengers, and 455,744 more tons of general goods. 
In other words, the company scems to be regaining 
traflic, and when the gain goes a little further, there 
seems to be reason to hope that the movement in the 
direction of lower fares, will prove to have been 
the right policy. 

THe SOUTHERN. 

Finally, it may be noted that the results shown by 
the Southern Railway were just about in accord with 
expectations, the full dividend being paid on the Preferred 
Ordinary for the half year, consideration of the Deferred 
stock dividend being left until the end of the financial 

(Continued on page 173.) 
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TANGANYIKA CONCESSIONS, 
LIMITED 





IMPROVED RESULTS. 





INAUGURATION OF THE BENGUELA RAILWAY. 





GREAT POSSIBILITIES OF THE LINE. 





PROGRESS OF THE UNION MINIERE. 





INCREASED COPPER OUTPUT. 





REVIEW OF THE YEAR’S OPERATIONS. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE KANSANSHI MINE. 





SIR ROBERT WILLIAMS ON THE OUTLOOK. 





Tur ordinary general meeting of Tanganyika Concessions, Ltd., 
was held on the 25th ult. at River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, 
London, E.C. \ 

General Sir Reginald Wingate, Bart., K.C.M.G., D.S.O. (the 
chairman), presided. 

The Manager and Secretary (Mr. L. Scotland) having read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said :—The report 
and accounts deal very fully with the position of the company, 
and, especially, you will have been interested in the perusal of the 
report of the Union Miniére du Haut Katanga, and the proceedings 
of the recent general meeting in Brussels, which I attended. Unfor- 
tunately our managing director, Sir Robert Williams, was unable 
to be present on account of the serious illness of Lady Williams. 
Iam sure I am only voicing your feelings when I express on 
behalf of the board and of the shareholders our solicitude for 
Sir Robert in his recent anxiety, and our relief that Lady Williams’s 
condition has now greatly improved. (Hear, hear.) 

In the course of his remarks at the general meeting in Brussels, 
M. Jean Jadot, the president, paid Sir Rebert a well-merited 
tribute on his bringing to a successful completion the Benguela 
Railway extending from Lobito Bay to the Belgian-Portuguese 
frontier at Luao. 

On the occasion of the official opening of the line on June 10th 
the Portuguese Minister of the Colonies and the High Commissioner 
of Angola paid glowing tributes to Sir Robert Williams’s untiring 
energy during the twenty-five years of devoted work he had given 
to the achievement of his project, which would prove to be not 
only the principal means of developing the resources of their great 
Colony, but would have a most important bearing on the trade, 
commerce, and industry of those Central and South African regions 
it was destined to serve when finally linked up with the Belgian 
and Rhodesian railway systems. 

I venture to think that the shareholders will unite with the 
board of directors in our great appreciation of these well-merited 
tributes paid to your able managing director by our Belgian and 
Portuguese friends. (Cheers. ) 

The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts. 

Sir Cecil L. Budd, K.B.E., seconded the resolution. 


SprecuH OF Str Roperr WILTIAMs. 

Sir Robert Williams (managing director), who was received with 
cheers, said :—-Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen,—Following 
our usual custom, I presume you will take the report and accounts 
as read. The issued capital is the same as the previous year— 
namely, £5,500,000, represented by 5,473,606 ordinary and 26,394 
preference shares. The premium account stands at £1,712,367, the 
slight increase since the previous year being due to the reissue of 
106 forfeited ordinary shares at a premium. The item of £138,464 
treditors and credit balances is principally in respect of income tax 
and sundry accounts outstanding at the date of the balance sheet 
and since paid. The item of £476,508 reserve for interest accrued 
but not yet received is in respect cf the balance of interest out- 
standing on Benguela Railway Debentures held and advances 
made by your company. The earnings of the line produce a sub- 
stantial sum annually from local and construction traffic, which 
cover the whole of the outgoings and the bulk of the interest on 
debentures other than those held by your company. When the 
through line is complete the earnings will be considerably aug- 
Mented and the railway company will, in due course, be in a position 
to meet all the interest on the debentures and to commence the 
teduction of the arrears due to your company. 

Tue ASSETS. 

Turning to the other side of the balance sheet, the liquid assets 
amounted to £826,992, represented by cash, investments and loans 
to brokers, the decrease since the previous year being mainly 
due to commitments on the programme of construction and 
equipment for the Benguela Railway in course of execution, which 
also helps to account, under the heading of debtors and debtor 
balances, for the increase in the Benguela Railway debt to £1,181,548, 
as compared with £1,066,681 in the previous balance sheet. 
Additional Benguela Railway Debentures were issued to your 
company in part reduction of the debt, and a further settlement 
was made on account of interest on your Benguela Debenture 





holdings. Shares and Debentures in other companies are, as usual, 
shown in the accounts at cost or under, and the figure at which 
they stand is £6,633,863, as against £6,258,797 for the previous 
year, the increase being due mainly to the addition to the Benguela 
Railway Debenture holding. To-day at current market prices 
the quoted shares and Debentures alone represent a value of over 
£15,000,000, while investments, loans to brokers, and cash now 
stand at over £800,000. As I have previously stated, the shares 
of the Benguela Railway are not quoted at present. Your company 
holds 2,700,000 shares, or 90 per cent. of the capital, and I have 
no doubt that, in due course, the earnings of the railway will 
enable a satisfactory return to be made in respect of the investment. 
RESULT OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS. 

Turning now to the profit and loss account, the balance for the 
year, after making reasonable provision for debts, is £495,496, 
as compared with £441,592 for the previous year. The item 
dividends on shares, balance of interest account and _ other 
receipts, amounting to £303,738, compares with £332,770 for the 
previous year, the difference being chiefly in respect of the amount 
received from the Benguela Railway Company on account of interest, 
which, in the previous year, covered a longer period than in the 
year under review. Profit on sale of shares during the year was 
£271,536, these transactions being a continuation of the programme 
outlined to you at previous meetings, in order to meet our commit- 
ments in connexion with the Benguela Railway construction and 
equipment. The result of operations for 1928 enables the same 
rate of dividend on the Ordinary shares to be maintained—-namely, 
7% per cent. for the year, of which 5 per cent. has already been 
paid, in addition to 10 per cent. dividend on the Preference shares. 
It is also proposed to pay an interim dividend for 1929 of 5 per cent. 
on the Ordinary shares. 

Union Minirere pu Haut Katanga. 

The Union Miniére du Kaut Katanga continues to show sub- 
stantial progress. Its copper output for the year 1928 reached 
112,000 tons, a 25 per cent. increase over the 1927 production. 
In the current year the first six months have produced some 64,000 
tons, so that the year 1929 should show a new record. The 
reverberatory furnaces at Panda, which were started in 1927, gave 
the satisfactory output of 41,900 tons, exceeding in their first year 
the capacity for which they were designed. The first unit of the 
electrolytic leaching plant—the capacity of which is 30,000 tons 
per annum— is now practically completed ; working tests of the 
various sections are now being made. It will produce a certain 
amount of electrolytic copper before the end of the year, and 
should then be working at full capacity. It is intended to install 
two further units, of similar capacity, as soon as electric power is 
available from the hydro-electric power station now in course of 
erection. This big work is making excellent progress, and it is 
hoped to begin delivering current in the latter half of next year. 

The Union Mini¢re is thus within sight of the output of 200,000 tong 
per annum, which the development programme in hand during the 
last few years was intended to achieve. At the mining end this 
production appears adequately provided for, as the ore reserves at 
the end of 1928 still amounted to some 78,000,000 tons, containing 
more than 5,000,000 tons of copper. Active prospecting is now 
being pushed on at the Western mines, in anticipation of the early 
arrival of the railway line from Lobito Bay, and preparations are 
being made so that, immediately the rail reaches the district, material 
may at once be brought to the spot for the equipment of those mines 
and the installation of the necessary treatment plant. I need not 
again remind you that the forthcoming completion of the through 
line between Lobito Bay and the Katanga Copper belt will enable the 
Union Mini¢re not only to effect considerable economies, but will 
also enable it to treat ore of lower grades that would otherwise he 
unprofitable. 

EXPANSION OF PROFITS. 

Turning to the financial side of the operations, the marked 
improvement shown by the prices ruling in the copper market during 
1928, together with the substantial increase in the production, 
resulted in a very satisfactory expansion of the profits, the gross 
amount of which was approximately the equivalent of £2,250,000, 
as compared with about £1,217,000 in the previous year, an increase 
of over 85 per cent. The sum distributed among the shareholders, 
including the 300,000 privileged shareholders, who receive 25 per 
cent. of the annual profits, commencing in 1928, amounted to the 
equivalent of about £1,206,000, as compared with about £663,000 
in the previous year. Notwithstanding the participation of the 
privileged shareholders, the Union Miniére were able, after providing 
very substantially for depreciation, renewals and reserves, to 
declare a gross dividend of 300 francs each per dividend and capital 
share, as against 220 frances for the previous year. As a result, your 
company this year has received from the dividend on Union Miniére 
shares £246,512, as compared with £185,831 in the previous year, 
but you must remember that the Union Miniére dividend for 1928 
does not appear in the balance sheet now before you. 

It is interesting to note that these results were obtained with 
electro copper at an average market price of £69 10s. per ton, whereas 
during the present year the price of electro has been well over £100, 
and is now about £84 per ton. The Union Miniére balance sheet 
for 1928, which you will find annexed to your report, shows that its 
financial position has been still further strengthened, the amorti- 
zations, renewals and reserves being increased by the equivalent 
of well over £600,000. The policy of the Union Mini¢re board, as 
I have said before, is conservative, but it puts the company in a 
very sound financial condition, and this is naturally reflected in the 
market price of the shares, which continue to stand at a high level. 


BENGUELA RAILWAY. 


Receipts and expenditure for 1928 are set out in the annual report. 
Two records have been made. The tonnage of goods is the largest 
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so far carried, and the gross earnings, which were equivalent to 
about £300,000, are the highest so far earned. The receipts were 
greatly affected by the stoppage of commercial traffic during August, 
owing to the traders’ strike, caused by the alteration in the local 
currency, which also involved a reduction of 20 per cent. in the 
rates and a 25 per cent. increase in salaries and wages. In addition, 
working expenses were increased on account of the new section of 
the line opened to traffic, without a corresponding increase in 
receipts. In consequence, although gross earnings were higher in 
1928 than in 1927, the net earnings were somewhat lower. For 
the current year the receipts have been very satisfactory, the net 
earnings for the six months ended June 30th amounting to the 
equivalent of over £100,000, and it appears likely that the total 
receipts for 1929 will show a substantial increase. On the Belgian 
section of the line construction is proceeding satisfactorily, and, 
within about two years, the through connexion should be completed. 

With regard to the Port of Lobito, an immediate plan of harbour 
works is in hand, and the Portuguese Government have authorized 
# loan to the Angola Government for carrying it into effect. In 
addition, the railway company have funds available for the purpose 
of constructing and equipping their own pier, to deal with the 
mineral traffic. A decree for the joint working of the port by 
representatives of the Angola Government and the Benguela 
Railway Company has been published with the object of ensuring 
the most effective co-operation between the port and railway 
authorities. Every effort will be made to ensure that Lobito, 
which is the finest natural. harbour on the West Coast of Africa, 
shall be laid out and equipped in the most effective way to deal 
with a very large volume of traffic. 


QUESTION OF RECEIPTS. 

T have already drawn attention to the effect of the Benguela route 
in reducing the copper production costs, and the large earnings 
which should accrue to.the railway itself, by reason of the mineral 
traffic, but I do not think sufficient stress has been laid on the question 
of the receipts which will arise from the heavy tonnage of inward 
goods traftie necessary not only for the copper industry, but for the 
development of Angola, Katanga, the Central Congo, and Northern 
Rhodesia. Lohito Bay, by reason of its geographical position and 
fine harbour, should receive a large share of the imported goods 
traffic, most of which can bear a much higher rate than the export 
goods traffic, composed, for the most part, of the products of Angola 
and neighbouring countries. 

The question of the railway rates to be charged on the through 
inward traffic is one of paramount importance in attracting traffic 
destined for countries served by the Benguela Railway, and is en- 
gaging the close attention of the Benguela Railway Board. The 
railway can also look forward to a heavy passenger traffic, when once 
the line is definitely connected to the existing north to south railway. 
One great advantage of the completion of this railway to the mines 
will be that supplies of the best Welsh coal will be available at a 
reasonable price, so that the Katanga copper industry can never be 
stopped for want of fuel, as it has been on several occasions by 
strikes and washaways on the Rhodesian railways. 


XHODESIA-KaTtaANGA COMPANY. 

Your former holding in the Rhodesia-Katanga Junction Railway 
and Mineral Company is now represented by shares in the new 
Rhodesia-Katanga Company, which starts its career in very favour- 
able circumstances, as it has about £400,000 in cash with which to 
develop its valuable mineral assets. 


KKANSANSHI MINE. 

The two progress reports on the Kanshanshi mine, attached to 
your directors report, give you in a summary form most of the 
results up to date. Mr. Barnard’s conclusions, from his recent in- 
vestigation of the mine, are summarized in the second progress 
report, and are very satisfactory and fully bear out the very 
promising nature of the development work. Work is being pro- 
ceeded with as rapidly as possible, and it is hoped that definite 
figures of ore reserves may soon be available. In the meantime, 
representative samples of the various types of ores in the mine are 
being tested by various methods of concentration, flotation, leaching, 
&c., in order to determine the best method of metallurgical treat- 
ment. 

I do not propose to give you in detail the latest development 
work beyond saying that it continues to be, in general, very 
satisfactory, and will be dealt with later, in another progress report. 


Points OF Spectat, INTEREST. 


T will, however, refer briefly to several points of special interest. 
The A. reef has been driven on from three points on the 150 ft. level, 
and the drives totalled 862 ft. to the end of May. Of the total 
distance driven, 630 ft. had been sampled and averaged :—3.2 ft. 
width with 9.0 per cent. copper, and about 1.9 dwt. gold. The new 
sulphide reef, discovered at N.2 shaft, to the north of the hill, and 
referred to in the first progress report, has been driven on for a 
further 107 ft., and shows a sulphide leader coursing through 
country rock with disseminating sulphides. The 165 ft. sampled 
averages :—3.2 ft. width, with 9.3 per cent. copper. A parallel 
sulphide reef close by has been driven for 58 ft., and averaged :— 
1.9 ft. width, with 15.6 per cent. copper. The cross-cut east and 
west from the N.2 shaft on the 150 ft. level has been driven 146 ft. 
This is close to the contact of the dolomite and schists at this level, 
and shows frequent sulphide veins and sulphide dissemination in 
the rock. These veins assay up to 55 per cent. copper. At 56 ft. 
east of N.2 shaft a reef 52 in. wide has been cut, of which an assay 
gave 23.2 per cent. copper. This is a new reef discovery in the north 
part of the mine, and it appears probable that it represents the 
extension to this point of the new east A. reef, which was found in 
the cross-cut to east of A. shaft. 





eg 
Tue PRESENCE OF PLATINUM. 


It is interesting also to note that the sulphide reef in N.2 shaft showg 
the presence of platinum in the ore. One of the samples of thig 
reef showed 2 dwt. gold, 2} dwt. silver, and 9} grains of platinum 
per long ton of ore. A new shaft N.6 is being sunk on the east side 
of the Kansanshi Hill to explore the dolomite contact in that part 
of the mine, and the east group of reefs will also be investigated from 
this point. The cross-cut following the dolomite contact on thy 
north side of the hill on the 100 ft. level (from N.3 shaft to Na 
shaft) is showing up some important sulphide dissemination jy 
the country rock, where there will be a considerable body of guch 
ore averaging about 4 per cent. copper. Boreholes Nos. 16 and 17 
in the southern part of the mine, have been completed. The best 
result is in borehole No. 16, where from 441 ft. to 451 ft. depth 
11.24 per cent. Cu. is shown. Borehole No. | in the north part of th 
mine is 1,500 yards north of borehole 17. From 302 ft. to 333 f, 
this bore passed through impregnated schist with 1.55 per cent, 
copper underlaying quartzose reef matter. 

Work in the coal areas is progressing, but has been somewhg 
hampered by labour shortage. The work, so far, has for its maiy 
object the delimitation of the areas containing workable coal beds, 
with a view to determining the best site for opening up a colliery, 
Although the coal so far found is of relatively poor quality, there ay 
indications of improvement. The importance of the field lies jn 
the fact that the site is situate within 50 miles of the railroad, and 
is conveniently accessible to the mineral fields being opened up in 
Northern Rhodesia. 


Nite-Conco DivipE SYNDICATE. 


During the last twelve months eleven men have been engaged 
principally in investigating the gold areas in Western Mongalla, 
About 7,000 oz. of gold has been proved in pay gravels in creekg 
along certain of the rivers, and it is proposed to start cleaning up 
these gravels shortly. It is hoped in the course of this work to 
discover and investigate the sources from which the gold is derived 
in the cases where they are not already known. ‘There are also 
extensive alluvial flats and old river gravels which have been proved 
to contain gold, and these are being further tested in the hope of 
discovering payable ground on a large scale. There are now ten 
6in. Banka drills at work, but the work of testing is rather slow, 
owing to the depth of these alluvial deposits and gravels, the large 
area of which would render relatively low values payable. 

In the Eastern Mongalla district to the east of the Nile some 
prospecting work was carried out during the year, but, for reasons 
connected with Government administration, the work was confined 
to the south-western part of the area and no discoveries of any 
importance were made. 


UGANDA. 


An area of over 5,000 square miles has been taken up in Uganda 
under exclusive prospecting licence from the Uganda Government, 
extending along the Upper Nile from Nimule to the Murchison Falls, 
and including some 150 miles of the Upper Nile and Victoria Nile 
Valleys, and adjoining the company’s Sudan concession on the 
north. Some of the gravel deposits along this part of the Nile 
Valley are definitely known to be auriferous. Two Banka drills am 
now at work in this area, and five additional men are employed there. 

Prospecting work has been carried out in the three areas, amount- 
ing to some 14,300 square miles, over which exclusive prospecting 
rights are held, 18 men being employed. 

The investigation of the Kilembe copper deposit was continued 
embracing some 1,250 ft. of underground work and considerable 
surface trenching. In the northern ore body a shallow adit exposed 
66 ft. width of impregnated shales averaging about 4 per cent, 
copper near a granitic contact and including 26 ft. of ore with 8.6 
per cent. copper. An adit is being driven, at a depth of 250 ft. 
below the shallow adit, to cut this ore body, which it was expected 
to do at a distance of about 530 ft. The drive is in indurated shales 
showing traces of copper, and at 312 ft. has exposed 6 ft. width of 
pyritic quartz reef with 4.5 per cent. copper which was not evidenced 
in the surface work. A shaft is being sunk to explore the depth of 
ground between these two adits at those points. In the southem 
ore body an adit has been driven at a point about 1,900 ft. south of 
the above adits, and in this case cupriferous pyritic shales with 
copper values varying up to over 8 per cent. copper near the igneous 
contact are also shown. 

The prospecting work in the Karamoja area during the past yeat 
has not led to any discoveries of economic importance, and the area 
has now been reduced to 3,280 square miles. In the Kigezi-Ankole 
area in the south-west part of Uganda some low-grade cassiterite- 
bearing pegmatite veins have been discovered at three points in tho 
east of the area, and considerable trenching work has been done and 
one adit has been driven. The investigation of these reefs is still in 
progress, and we cannot yet say whether they are of commercial 
importance. Discoveries of cassiterite an of coarse gold were made 
in the western part of the area, some 35 to 40 miles west of the 
above-mentioned tin deposits. Little work has, as yet, been done 
on them, but an engineer has been sent to make an examination. 


INAUGURATION OF BENGUELA RAILWAY. 


In conclusion, I would like to give you my impressions of thé 
Benguela Railway, the official inauguration of which I have just 
attended. The greatest credit is due to the Benguela Railway 
executive for their excellent arrangements, thanks to which we 
travelled in complete comfort. I also take this opportunity 
thanking Prince Arthur of Connaught for his presence at the cere 
mony. As you know, among his other high qualifications he 1s a0 
experienced ex-Governor-General, and I think it was a happy 
thought on the part of His Majesty the King in that he was graciously 
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ed to delegate his Royal Highness to confer the decoration of 
ross of the British Empire on the Portuguese Colonial 
Minister, and Knight of the British Empire on the High Com- 
missioner of Angola. T can assure you these honours were very 
ighly appreciated as a further mark of the cordial relations which 
have existed between Great Britain and Portugal for so many years. 
For my own part I was very highly honoured by having the impor- 
tant town of Caala renamed Robert Williams after me, as the 
eoncessionnaire of the railway and as a mark of appreciation of my 


work in Africa. 


IMPORTANT GEOGRAPHICAT, POSITION. 


pleased t 
Grand C 


The ideas which I formed as to the potential value of the railway; 
when the wealth of Rhodesia and Katanga was revealed by your 
rospectors some twenty-five years ago, are fully confirmed. A 
Jance at the map shows you how important is the geographical 

ition of the railway striking direct into the heart of Africa, and 
affording direct access from the Western seaboard through Angola 
to Katanga and Rhodesia, to East and South Africa, and even to the 
headwaters of the Nile ; but it is only when one sees the spacious 
harbour of Lobito and the fine country through which the line passes, 
and the developments which are taking place on all sides, that one 
fully realizes its great possibilities. 

We travelled from Southampton by the ‘Carnarvon Castle,’ the 
90,000-ton mail boat of the Union-Castle Line, and, as we entered 
Lobito Bay and saw Portuguese, American, British, and German 
ships lying in the harbour, which not so long ago was a desolate 
sheet of water and a sand spit with a few native huts, one marvelled 
to think how it had been transformed into a busy commercial port. 
To quote the remark of Captain Weekes, of the steamship ‘ West 
Keebar,’ of the American West African Line, which was lying in 
the bay: * The Lord Almighty must have sat up all night making 
this beautiful harbour for the Portuguese ; it is the best natural 
harbour I have seen round the coasts of America or Africa.”’ A great 
township is springing up at Lobito, and fine residences are being 
built; two large East African stevedoring companies have acquired 
interests there, and large warehouses and bonded stores are being 
erected, 

AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENTS. 


We left Lobito at 3 p.m. in a train of 14 coaches of the very 
latest design, and early next morning our train, weighing 450 tons, 
had been hauled on to the plateau 6,000 ft. above sea-level by one 
Garratt engine. All along the 840 miles of the line I saw with 
amazement thriving townships and farms and great developments 
in cattle raising, and the growing of maize, tobacco, and sisal. At 
one place, the Sisal Estate of the Benguela Estates, Limited, I saw 
over 3,000,000 sisal plants in splendid condition where 15 months 
before there was nothing but thick bush. At another place, Cuemba, 
I saw quantities of tobacco and coffee and 4,000,000 sisal plants 
being grown, and on both these properties there were well-built and 
up-to-date dwelling houses. The manager’s house at Cuemba was 
entirely run by power from a nearby waterfall, which supplied 
electricity for all purposes from peeling potatoes to freezing straw- 
berries and cream, which the generous host supplied to all the 
guests on our train, about 80 in number. I was particularly im- 
pressed with Huambo, officially designated as the future capital of 
Angola, and now called Nova Lisboa, with its splendid buildings, 
its new railway workshops, which are the finest in Africa, its new 
workmen’s quarters, and its hydro-electric works, 


A DISTINGUISHED ASSEMBLY. 


The point where the railway reached the frontier was marked by 
a big granite boulder, and on a brass plate were inscribed the date 
when the railway concession was granted to me and the date of the 
official inauguration. As I stood there, surrounded by a dis‘in- 
guished assembly, which included his Royal Highness Prince 
Arthur of Connaught, the Portuguese Colonial Minister, the High 
Commissioner of Angola, the representative of the Union of South 
Africa, the Premier of Southern Rhodesia, the Governor-General 
of Katanga (who also represented the Governor-General of the 

Igian Congo), the Portuguese Government Commissioner on the 
Benguela Railway Board, representatives of the Lisbon Geo- 
graphical Society, the Bas-Congo au Katanga Railway Company 
and the Union Mini¢re, the chairman of the board and the managing 
director of the Benguela Railway Company, and many other dis- 
tinguished persons, I felt proud that by Portuguese, Belgian, and 
British co-operation this work of great value in the economic develop- 
ment of Angola and Katanga and the civilization of Central Africa 

been completed. (Cheers.) 


A SHAREHOLDER’S CONGRATULATIONS, 


Mr. J. W. Cooper said that shareholders present had listened to 
the chairman’s speech and the statement of Sir Robert Williams 
with the greatest possible interest, especially the references to the 
mauguration of the Benguela Railway, for the completion of which 
8ir Robert Williams had striven for many years. He was sure that 
all those present would join with him in tendering to Sir Robert 
their heartfelt: congratulations, coupled with the hope that for many 
years to come they would have the advantage of his remarkable 
energy and capacity in pushing forward the great enterprises with 
which he was associated. (Cheers). 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The dividends were approved ; the retiring directors, the Marquess 
of Ormonde, Mr. Thomas Honey, and Mr. G. C. Hutchinson, were 
re-elected and the auditors, Messrs. Cooper Brothers and Co. 
were reappointed. 

A cordial vote of thanks was passed to the chairman, directors 
and staff, and a brief acknowledgment by the Chairman concluded 
the proceedings. 


improved, but this appears to have been offset by less 
favourable results elsewhere, and there was a reduction 
in gross revenue on the railway of about £240,000 against 
which expenditure revealed a decline of £350,000. There 
would still have been an increase in the net revenue of 
over £100,000, but Steamboat revenue fell by £80,000, 
possibly as a result of restriction of continental traflic 
arising out of smallpox regulations, while Docks revenue, 
possibly for the same reason, declined by £25,000, and 
General Interest earnings by £50,000, due, probably, 
to more capital expenditure on electrification. 


Prices Ratty MopERATELY. 

As a consequence of these satisfactory statements by 
the various companies, English railway stocks experienced 
a fairly general rally, but the movement was not very 
well held, mainly because of the general weakness in 
high-class investment stocks which were affected by the 
considerations referred to in my column of Financial 
Notes, while the mere fact that railway stockholders 
have for so long had a chequered experience has for the 
time being deprived the Home Railway market of the 
confidence at one time displayed by the British investor. 
Moreover, trade conditions are still far from satisfactory, 
and the latest dispute in the textile industry, with its 
disastrous results, has been a depressing factor. Nor, 
of course, is the point overlooked that many of the 
economies obtained during the past six months have 
been connected with the voluntary reduction of 2} per 
cent. in wages and salaries. The agreement in that 
connexion expires next November, and it remains to 
be seen whether it will be renewed for another year, 
for, obviously, such an agreement can only be expected 
to go on from year to year, and as may be urgently 
required by the circumstances at the time. Nevertheless, 
it is only fair to remember—and the point is an encour- 
aging one for investors—that even apart from the amounts 
obtained from this 2} per cent. reduction in salaries and 
wages, the economies achieved were on an improved 
scale, and taking the longer view there seems every 
reason for assuming that when the trade revival on an 
improved scale takes place, the effect on the railway 
position should be very considerable. 


Artuur W. Kippy. 


. . 
Financial Notes 
Heavy Goip Exports. 
Born the Money Market and the Stock Exchange have been 
completely dominated during the past week by the great 
gold drain from the Bank of England. During the past 
two months over £20,000,000 in gold has been taken out 
from the Bank for France and Germany, and chiefly for the 
former country, the drain during the past ten days having 
been especially severe. Indeed, on Monday last nearly 
£3,000,000 was taken on one day from the Bank, and this 
was followed by a further withdrawal on Tuesday of about 
£1,000,000. Numerous explanations have keen offered of 
this exceptionally heavy gold drain, but the chief explanaticn 
is that Germany has again been borrowing sufficientiyv 
heavily from abroad to put the exchange in her favour, and fcr 
a long time past the Bank of France and also the French 
Money Market generally have been investing franes largely 
in foreign currencies and notably in dollars and_ sterling, 
especially, perhaps, in sterling. Like all such movements, 
the tendency has been overstrained and the Paris Money 
Market seems to have woken up during the last few weeks to 
find itself decidedly short of liquid credits. As, however, I 
have explained many times in these columns, France has a 
complete pull over this country owing to the huge sterling 
balances which have accumulated both on behalf of the Bank 
of France and on behalf of French nationals. Therefore, 
with the French exchange on London fallen to a low 
level, the dispatch of actual gold from the Bank has proved 
to be far and away the cheapest form of remitting sterling 
balances to France. 
* * * * 
Frencu Monetary “ Powicy.” 

It seems probable, too, that the force of the drain has been 
accentuated by the policy of the Bank of France which has 
shown less inclination to add to its portfolio of foreign bills. 





In some quarters, indeed, it is asserted that the Bank of 
France is desirous of building up a phenomenally strong 
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gold position with a view to increasing the importance of 
Paris as a great monetary centre, and it is even reported that 
when this process of strengthening has been completed steps 
will be taken to facilitate the flotation of long-dated foreign 
loans from France, for at present it must be remembered that 
the placing of French frances abroad, to which I have just 
referred, has almost entirely taken the form of short-term 
credits to the various foreign markets. If it should really 
be the intention of the French monetary authorities to 
encourage French investments abroad in long-dated securities, 
it may be, of course, that some relief to the general inter- 
national financial situation will be felt later on, for it is one 
of the needs of the present time that centres such as New 
York and Paris with exceptionally large liquid resources 
should be employing part of these resources in long-dated 
loans to countries where fresh capital is urgently needed. 
%* * * * 


TANGANYIKA DEVELOPMENTS. 

Additional interest was imparted to the meeting held last 
week of shareholders of the Tanganyika Concessions, Limited, 
by the fact that the managing director, Sir Robert Williams, 
who had just returned from a visit to Angola, delivered an 
important speech dealing with the most recent developments. 
Earlier in the proceedings the chairman of the company, Sir 
Reginald Wingate, paid a warm tribute to the services which 
had been rendered by Sir Robert Williams during a quarter 
of a century of devoted work, largely given to the achievement 
of completing the Benguela Railway extension from Lobito 
Bay to the Belgian-Portuguese Frontier at Luao. In_ his 
speech Sir Robert referred to some of the many bright spots 
in the general outlook for the shareholders of the company. 
Among other things, he pointed ovt that the Union Miniére 
had paid a dividend for 1928 of about £1,206,000 as against 
only £663,000 for the previous year, and despite the partici- 
pation of the “ privileged shareholders ** who were entitled 
to 25 per cent. of the profits from 1928 onwards, the Tanganyika 
Company received in dividend on its holding of Union Miniére 
shares an amount of £246,512 against £185,831 in the previous 
year. This dividend of the Union Miniére is not shown in the 
latest Tanganyika accounts, but will go to increase the income 
from dividends in the current year. Moreover, it ‘appairs 
that since the results for the past year were obtained, the 
average price of electro has risen, thus still further strengthen- 
ing the financial position of the Union Miniére. 

ae * * * 
Tut BenGuELA RatLway. 

It was only natural that in view of the recent completion 
of the Benguela Railway, Sir Robert Williams, who has been 
so specially connected with that great enterprise, should have 
made particular references to it at the recent meeting follow- 
ing upon his visit to Angola. Referring to the official in- 
auguration of the railway, Sir Robert said : ‘* The ideas which 
I had formed as to the potential value of the railway, when the 
wealth of Rhodesia and Katanga was revealed by prospectors 
some twenty-five years ago, are fully confirmed. I felt: proud, 
that by Portuguese, Belgian, and British co-operation this 
work of the construction of the Benguela Railway, of great 
value in the economic development of Angola and Katanga 
and the civilization of Central Africa, had been completed.” 

* * * % 
SuiepinG CONDITIONS. 

At the recent meeting of Furness, Withy & Co., Sir Frederick 
Lewis, the Chairman, made some very interesting state- 
ments with regard to the general shipping position. Com- 
menting upon the favourable position exhibited by the com- 
pany in its Report, the Chairman was certainly justified in 
attributing the satisfactory position to careful and conserva- 
tive finance in the past. With regard to the increase in the 
amount set aside for depreciation from £200,000 to £250,000, 
the Chairman expressed his confidence that shareholders 
would approve that course, which although, perhaps, not 
absolutely necessary, might be regarded as desirable in view 
of the continued depression in the shipping trade. — Sir 
Frederick made some interesting comments on the effect of the 
Hague Rules on the shipping industry, while as regards the 
prospective revival of Trades Facilities guarantees for, 
shipping, he expressed the view that in the long run there 
would be no lasting benefit for the reason that there was 
already too much tonnage. 

* % * c 
Tne * New ” CHarinc Cross, 

It was fitting that at the recent special meeting of the 
Scuthern Railway, to consider proposals connected with the 
abolition of Charing Cross Station, and its replacement South 
of the Thames, shareholders should have shown concern as to 
whether the directors had secured adequate compensation. 
Led by Sir Robert Perks, some criticism was offered with 
regard to the terms of compensation. Not only stock- 
holders, however, but the City generally are evidently dis- 
posed to consider that the directors have done everything in 
their power to protect the interests of the stockholders, and 





as 
that the compensation offered is the best that can be Secured 
Indeed, while certain possible disadvantages arising out f 
the transfer of the station are obvious, it seems quite possiby 
that experience over a long period may show that the dis. 
advantages will be outweighed by other considerations to 
some of which the Chairman, Brigadier-Gencral Baring 
referred at the meeting. A. W. k” 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 





THE CHARING CROSS BRIDGE SCHEME 





SHAREHOLDERS APPROVE REMOVAL 





THE HON. EVERARD BARING’S ADDRESS 





An extraordinary general meeting of the Southern Railway 
Company was held on July 30th at tho Cannon Street Hotel 
London, E.C., to consider an agreement provisionally arrived re 
between the company and the London County Council for the 
removal of Charing Cross Station to a site on the south side of 
the river. 

Brig.-General the Hon. Everard Baring, who presided, said that 
the scheme was to enable a new road bridge across the river to be 
built on the site of the present railway ,bridge. Ho wished to 
make it clear that tho directors did not favour any scheme for 
transferring the station from its present site, and were asking the 
proprictors to approve the proposal only in response to an intima. 
tien from the Government that they had decided that the scheme 
was one of national urgency and should be proceeded with. 

All along the Board had made it a condition of acceptance that 
the company should ke fully compensated and indemnified in 
every respect, and they believed that they had achieved that in 
the arrangement embodied in the heads of agreement now under 
consideration. Those heads provided that the L.C.C. should acquire 
and hand over to the company the whole of the new site cleared 
of all buildings and other obstructions ; that the company should 
proceed with the construction of the new terminal station as soon 
as they were placed in possession of the vacant site ; that on the 
completion of the new station the company should hand over to 
the L.C.C. that part of their present property as arranged ; and 
that the L.C.C. should pay to the company by instalments the 
estimated cost of building a new station, sidings, hotel and other 
works on the now site, including cost of providing means of access 
between the new station and Waterloo. 

Lastly, it was provided that the company should receive £325,0 
as compensation, such sum to be paid as to £100,000 one year 
from the date of the passing of the Bill, and the balance when the 
existing station was closed to traffic. 

The agreement was approved. 

















SPIEZ (Switzerland), PARK HOTEL. 





| 

| Most up-to-date in Spiez. Own beautiful grounds, 

{ 8 acres. Marvellous Mountain Scenery. Rooms 
with private bath and pension from 15 frs. With 
running water from 12 frs. 

H. J. Arnet, Proprietor. 

















A Pound wouldn't break anyone normally 
situated, but it will break the dreadful 
monotony of the mean streets for one poor 
chi'< for a fortnight. 


WILL YOU 
DO THIS GOOD ACTION 


and send a Pound to-day’ for the 
CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS 
FUND to The Earl of Arran (Room 4), 
18 Buckingham Street, Strand? This fund 
has given many thousands of poor neglected 
children a memorable and joyful chapter in 
their otherwise joyless and comfortless lives. 


LIBERTY TILO-LEUM 
GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OF AN 
OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. Coloured Illustration Free. 
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Are You Deaf? 


f so, you can be relieved by u 


WILSON’S COMMON-SENSE EAR DRUMS 


THIS SCIENTIFIC INVENTION is entirely different in construction from 
all other devices and assists where all these and medical skill have failed 
to give relief. THE Lor ir are soft, comfortable and invisible, and have 
no wire OF string attach 

WRITE POR. AMPH. ET, mentioning this paper. 


* British Agent: D. HU. WILSON (Dept. 9), 
Wilson Ear Drum Co. 29, Park Rd., Leit:, EDINBURGH. 











3 ABURNING QUESTION | 


Do not burn your garden refuse: it is wasteful. Ensure a 
supply of excellent organic 
mowings, 






manure by treating pats 
leaves, wecds and general vegetable refuse with 
Results prove that Synthetic Farmyard Manure 
made by the ADCO PROCESS is the most effective substi- 
tute for animal dung. The manure shortage is a serious 
question, but 


“ADCO WILL ANSWER IT. 


ADCO and water added to refuse as it accumulates will produce a rich 
clean manure in from two to six months: thousands of tons are made 
annually by gardeners, farmers, fruit growers, nurserymen, schools and 
institutions. ONE CWT. OF ADCO MAKES 2-3 TONS OF MANURE, 
ADCO ag wa a for use with soft green refuse, 28lbs. 4,6, 
| 56lbs. 8 
STANDARD ADCO, for use with tough matcrial, 28]bs. 6/3, 56lbs. 11/6, | 
lewt. 22'-. 
Reduced prices for Sewt. or more. Cash with order. Carriage paid to 
nearest goods station. Your Corn and Seed Dealer stocks co. 

; ADCO, LTD., 55 HARPENDEN, HERTS. 
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FEET ERGY, MNES ELIE? 
INDIA 


Ancheclepics! Survey of India. Annual Report for 1925-26, 
y J. F. Blakiston, Officiating Director of Archeology in 
tg 53/-. 

Archeological Survey of India. Memoir No. 35. Excavations 
in Baluchistan, 1925, Sanpur Mound, Mastung and Sohr 
Damb, Nal. By y. Hargreaves. 16/6. 

Achzological Survey of India. Memoir No. 36. The 

olmans of the Pulney Hills. By Rev. A. Anglade, S.J., 
and Rev. L. V. Newton, S.J. 4/-. 


THE ABOVE CAN BE OBTAINED FROM ANY 
BOOKSELLER, OR FROM THE OFFICE OF 
THE HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR INDIA 
(PUBLICATIONS BRANCH), 
42 GROSVENOR GARDENS, S.W.1. 














One difference between the 
keen cutting Kropp and 
ordinary razors is the close, 
even grain produced by 
hand-forging—another cogent 
reason why the Kropp is 
paramount. 

In case, Black Handle ... 


Ivory Handle ... 









10/6 
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Cutlers, Stores, etc. 


” tad 


From all Hairdressers, 


KROPP 


never requires grinding. 

Send postcard for a copy of Pa ainiiel Kit,” Booklet 
155. 

OSBORNE, GARRETT & Co., Ltd., London, W.1. (Wholesale only) 











OVER 33,000 CHILDREN, 


many cripples and _ babies, 
have been in the care ot 


THE WAIFS AND 
STRAYS SOCIETY. 


Please help its present family of 4,759 with a 
gift to Secretary, Rev. A. J. Westcott, rg 
Old ‘Town Hall, Kennington, London, 5.E.1 

(Bankers: Barclays Lid., Kennington), and so “id 


A NATIONAL WORK. 
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RED CURTAINS. 
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On sale everywhere, 3s. 6d, 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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CORNHILL 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 
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A SHORT STOR 
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SOME SHOPS I HAVE WORKED IN. 2 
TO OUR OWN LIPS: A SHORT STORY. By Claude E. Benson 
AT CHAERONFA. By F. Cameron Sillar 
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The bonuses recently declared by the “Old 
Equitable” are so large that if they are 
continued in the future at the same rate, 
as seems probable, an assurance of {1,000 
effected at age 25 payable at age 60 or 
previous death, and costing £28 a year, 
will produce £1,921 at the end of the 
term, or £941 more than the premiums 


paid. 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, 


cholders 


EC.2 
No comuniss:on 


Zé, 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835). 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 


Paid up Capital ona ee <add aa oe £4,500, 00 
Reserve Fund ewe §=69£ 4,450,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietor s un der the Charter ... £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of 5 et 
description is transacted throug sh the numerous branches of the Bar 
throughout Australa and New Zealat id. Deposits fer fixed periods received, 


London, 


No shar 
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—UrRRING SOUTH & EAST AFRICA 


pede et age ee et ee HOLIDAY TOURS 


hile it serves 


THE SEAFARERS OF THE WORLD 
its chief work is done for 
BRITISH SEAMEN: or 
British above all in its spirit. 


Will YOU HELP this BRITISH enterprise ,— 
THE LIFE-BOAT SERVICE P ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM & HAMBURG 


It is supported solely by VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS 


Ple sive now, and remember the Life-boats i ur Will 
| ease give "SEND 3/., TO-DAY. $s in yo 1 UNION-CASTLE LINE. 
































— SS aeanianeas snes Head Office: 3 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 3, 
| ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, West End Agency: 125 Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
| Life-boat House, 22 Charing, Gross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE | —————-—___"_—— 


AND DENTAL SCHOOL. 
(University of London.) 
THE WINTER SESSION will OPi-N on TUESDAY, OCTOBER Ist. i 
The Medical College and Dental School of the London Hf rital are fully i 
The HOSPITAL contains 9 beds (which 


equipped to meet modern requirem ents. 
» in constant occupation), and is the largest General Ho pile a} in England. 


ar 
SCHOLARSHIPS and PRIZES to the value of £1,158 are awarded annually, 4 

including four Opén Entrance Scholarships to the value of £350 and two Entrance JOHN and EDWARD BUMPUS LTD., 

Scholarships — n to students of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge to 


the value of £200. Booksellers to His Majesty the King. 









. R _ Na A APPOINTMENTS are more numerous thon at any other hospital 

tl 
r RESE "ARCH. FUNDS of over £113,000 give unrivalled facilities for medical 350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. S 
a > EE iS.—MEDICAL,.—Intermediate and Final Courses, entrance iee, £21; annual Telephone : i. Mavfair 1223. 


fee, £42. Final Course, entrance fee, £10 10s.; annual fee, £42. DENTAL.—Full 


Course, £240 in four equal annual instalments, and Hospital Course, £130 in 
two equal annua} instalments. 

ATHLETICS, RESIDENCES, &c.—A Clubs’ Union with an athletic ground of 
thirteen acres, Students’ Hostel on hospital grounds, college dining hall, &o. 
(Men Students only are eligible for admission.) 

A prospectus giving full particulars may be obtained from the Dean, Professor 


WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B., D.Sc., F.R.C.S., who will be pleased to make arrange- 
ments for anyone wishing to see tho Medical College and Dental School. 
Mile End, E. 1. 




















Authors, Auditors, Artists, Agents, Accountants, Academicians—all have need of 


SECCOTINE, 't Sticks Everything 


(REG. TRADE MARK). NO HEATING REQUIRED. 


STICKS EVERYTHING from a gumless postage-stamp to the mast of a ship. Ready for instant use, never fails, always sticks, 
and makes a clean, neat job which will not give way. 44d. size in enamelled box fits the vest pocket. 


Free Booklet from wei Stevenson & Orr, Ltd., Belfast. Sold everywhere, in Pin- Sinaia Tubes, “e, 6d. and 9d, 


eee ——— en — 








Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Two Shillings per line {a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as @ 

line. Vouchers sent onty to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Serics discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13 ; 

74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





PERSONAL rP\HE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OF SPEECH. LYFRGELL GENEDLAETHOL CYMRY 
I Private and Class Tuition, Beginners or Advanced, 4 THE NATIONAL LIBRARY OF WALES. 
Eradication of defects—stammering, &c. Special Classes 














7OUNG students received in large sunny house in| g5; Gnildren. Public Speaki a “ roe pen Seay s 
‘. mg ; WF sethegeerst A paAnvs } : Speaking. Dramatic Art.—Write APPOINTMENT OF LIBRARIAN, 
LS Good ‘schouls, Health’ and comfort of etudents { FyPhoue :, Helen Morrison, 79 Buckingham Palace Road, RE 
SARE file RGIRIA GRO SGT eIGaaloaanaleaiend a , parents 5.W.1. Victoria 1646. The Office of Librarian of the National Library 
om pownes Sept. Ist write racantrnll” to Miss > ales, ony tae dn pipe senao pe ig at the end 
ona SET A BS" 0 4h ¥ ay 'p 7 1e current year by the retirement of the first Librarian, 
STEWART, Box 1572, the Spectator. AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. whe wi, ak dant date, barre ctanmteed Geeuky-one Hae 








AN AUTHOR! Write Articles, Stories, &c. Learn | Of service, and the Council are prepared to receive 
this fascinating and paying hobby by post. Moder- | before September 30th, 1929, the names of persons who 
ate fees. Specimen lessons and * Guide S.”’ free from | are willing to be considered for the appointment, together 
London College of Authorship, 87 ( ), we St., W. | with such particulars as they desire to submit. Ia 


LL information regarding CREMATION free.— B* 
Cremation Socicty, 23 Nottingham Place, W.1. 














APPEALS —the School that GUARANTEES SUCCES A short | addition to technical qualifications and experience, 
trial MS. may be sent for Free Criticism, oie given. administrative ability of a high order is essential. 








Soe ee Gig momen London hve aeeeg| [PABN,t9 write Articles and Stories; make, spare | printed. books, extetsive collections of marin 
. Many pout worse waren, condos ae foes 4__hours profitable booklet free. REC NT IN (mainly Welsh) and historical documents The number 
known the joy of a Summer Holiday. Will you HELP) syrruTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W.8. st the Staff is short 50. 8. 

















to give them one ? A sum of £2 will pay for a fortnight. . cs 
—Contributions should be sent to the Secretary, i ITERARY Typewriting carcfully& promptly executed, The salary attached to the office is one thousand 
WOMEN’S HOLIDAY FUND, Room 76, Denison AMSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000, | Pounds (£1,000) per annum, subject to a deduction of 
House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 1. Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea, | £5 per cent. for supe rannuation, with an official residences 
< -- ere eed rent free, but not free of rates, in which the Librariaa 
ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, | will be expected to reside. 
“TO LET, &c. &e., required, Send stamp for prospectus to—] Communications should be addressed to the President, 
— _____] RONALD MASSE Y, 108 Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1.} Dayip Davies, Esq., LL.D., Plas Dinam, Llandinam, 

GE PTE MB 5 R.—Unique home | tol at furnishe ~d. Large : eoempengrer ; Montgomeryshire, from whom a memor: undum giving 
living room, 3 bedrooms, roof loggia ; central heat- | VHE BUREAU OF AUTHORS.-—Literary Agents, | particulars of the appointment may be obtained. 
ing, electric lighting, garage. Seven guineas weekly — Windsor House, Victoria Strect, 8.W.1. Authors |” July 19th, 1929. 
Buy, Stratton Vou, St. Ives, Cornwall, ‘ work placed. Novels, ‘short storics ,ete.—Write Manager, | - = 

















TNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 
~POINTMENTS. & Pee } ecole. 
PRIVATE TUITION, &c. — nS a Se AND | yepaRTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE, | 
— The Council will shortly proceed to an election to the | 
TON CHAIR OF 














| x ( ‘ S oh Fy CIVIL, F.0., 1927 1st place, 1928 - HE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, | recently instituted MONTAGUE BU 
feok De Ist! and Consular, 14 others.—-Older- eae {NDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Applications are invited 
shaw and Davies, gota Place, W. 2. Paddington 3352. Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT- | froma candidates with good academic qualifications. 
LECTURER in German. Stipend £309 per annum. | Experience of a practical kind desirable. Salary, £300 





‘ PEECH.— Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR gives Private | Duties to commence (if possible) September 29th. Last |a year. Particulars of the appointment may be obtained 
kK) Lessons in Public Speaking (Words, Voice, Breath,) | date for application, Saturday, September 7th. Further | from THE REGISTRAR, The University, Leeds, who 
Llocution, Phonetics, Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C.2. particulars nay be obtained from the Registrar, will receive applications up to August 31st. 
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ORNWALL EDUCATION 
LAUNCESTON, HORWELL GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 

Wanted, in September, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS 
for History, Geography and Physical Training. Graduate 

with training essential. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for 
Secondary Schools. 

Forms of application may be obtained (on reccipt of a 
stamped and addressed foolscap envelope) from the 
Head Mistress, Miss L. C. Tindal-Atkinson, St. Thomas 
Hill, Launceston, to whoin they should be returned not 
later than August 17th, 1929. I. R. PASCOER, 

Secretary for Education. 


COMMITTEE. 


Education Department, 
County Hail, Truro. 
July 29th, 1929. 


ORNWALL EDUCATION 





COMMITTEE. 


NEWQUAY COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Wanted, in September, a Graduate Mistress for 
Geography and Botany, with elementary Physics or 
Chemistry. 

Salary in accordance with the Burnham Award for 
Secondary Schools. 

Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of a 
stamped and addressed foolscap envelope) from the 
Clerk to the Governors—Mr. W. Crapp, District 
Edueation Office, St. Columb—and should be returned 
to the Head Mistress at the School immediately. 

*, R. PASCOEK, 

Education Department, Secretary for Education. 

County Hall, Truro. 
July 30th, 1929. 





= OF THE WITWATERSRAND 
JOHANNESBURG, \ 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARIAN, 


Applications are invited for appointment to the newly 
created post of UNIVERSITY LIBRARIAN, 

The Council and Senate desire to develop the existing 
library facilities as a general University Library. The 
present nucleus of the Library is housed in temporary 
quarters, but it is hoped that as soon as funds become 
available a new library buiiding will be erected. With 
the exception of Theology, the University offers instrue- 
tion in all ordinary University subjects and it is hoped 
to find in the new Librarian. one who will carry out the 
development required on broad academic lines and be 
able to advise the University authorities on the planning 
of the Library. 


SALARY.—£516—£26 5s. 0d.—-£726 (subject to contri- 
bution to Provident Fund) with the possibility 
thereafter of a higher scale of emolument as the 
Library develops. 


PERIOD OF APPOINTMENT.—The appointments to 
the permanent staff are in the first instance for a 
probationary period of two years and are at all 
times subject to termination on six months’ notice 
on either side. 


QUALIFICATIONS.— Previous Library experience and, 
if possible, possession of a University degree and/or 
a recognized diploma in librarianship. 
DUTIES.— (a) Organization of the University general 
and special libraries ; 
(b) Preparation of candidates (if any) for 
diplomas in librarianship ; 
(c) Representation of library needs on the 
Senate. 
ASSUMPTION OF DUTIES.—As soon as possible after 
appointment. Applicants should indicate the 
arliest date on which they could embark for South 
Africa, 
TRANSPORT.—£60 will be allowed towards passage 
expenses to South Africa, subject to a proportionate 
reiund in the event of resignation within three years, 





APPLICATIONS, together with copies of testimonials, 
all in triplicate, must reach the Secretary, Office of 


the High Commissioner for the Union of South 
Africa, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, 
Jondon, W.C.2 (from whom further particulars 


may be obtained) not 
AUGUST 10th, 1929. 


later than SATURDAY, 





RBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL OF HENDON, 
LIBRARY STAFF APPOINTMENTS. 

The above Council invite applications for the following 
appointments in the Publie Libraries’ Department : 

(a2) MALE SENIOR ASSISTANT. Candidates must 
not be over 30 vears of age, have had good 
experience in Public Library administration, and 
have passed the professional examinations of the 
Library Association or School of Librarianship, 
Salary £240 per anmun, rising by annualincrements 
of £20 to £340 per annum. 

THREE JUNIOR ASSISTANTS (male or female). 
Candidates must not be over 18 years of age, and 
must possess Matriculation or Oxtord or Cambridge 
Senior Local, or other recognized certificate of 
equal standard, and will be required to be on 
probation for a period of three months. Salary 
£80 per annum, rising by annual increments of 
, £15 to £125 per annum. 

The above appointments will be subject to the 
provisions of the Local Government and Other Officers’ 
(Superannuation) Act, 1922. The successful candidates 
will be required to pass a medical examination. 

Applications, stating age, library experience, and 
examinational qualifications, together with copies of not 
More than three testimonials, should be sent to the 
undersigned not later than August 17th, 1929. 

Envelopes must be endorsed with the title of the 
Position for which the application is being made. 

Canvassing, cither directly or indirectly, will be deemed 
a disqualification. 

Dated this 23rd day of July, 1929. 

LEONARD WORDEN, 
Clerk to the Council. 
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Town Hall, 
Hendon, N.W. 4, 








STAR 


SUNSHINE 
CRUISES 


In the World’s Most 
Charming Cruising 
Steamer 


“ARANDORA STAR” 


To the Romantic cnd 
Historical Places 


of the 


MEDITERRANEAN 
MOROCCO, DALMATIA 


etc. 
17 to 27 days. Sept. 7, Oct. 5, 
Nov. 2, Nov. 23, Dec. 21. 


Every stateroom a_cabin-de-luxe. 
Glorious clear decks for games. 


BLUE STAR LINE, 


3 Lower Regent Street, S.W. 1. 
Gerrard 5671. 


LIVERPOOL: Dock Board Buildings. 
GLASGOW: J. S. Nowery, 124 Vincent Street. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


gg ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOME or on the 
£ CONTINENT, and TUTOR’S ESTABLISH- 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., is 
given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
«& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone : 
Regent 5878. Edueational Agents. Established 1873° 
NO CHARGES WHATEVER MADE TO PARENTS, 








Gasnaces FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House, 5053. 











NCHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
kK advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &e.) to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. Telephone: Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of “‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide 
to Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 








PME LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—There are a 

good many perfectiv equipped smaller Public 
Schools which give a thoroughly etlicient education at a 
quite reasonable cost. We shall be pleased to send, 
FREE OF ALL CHARGE, prospectuses and full infor- 
mation of such schocls on hearing the age of the boy, 
locality preferred, and rough idea of fees it is desired 


J. & J. PATON, Educational 


. Agents, 143 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. 4 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





dade ag ator La Citronelle, CHATEAU DOEX 
iN iiss Beatrice Adams (Norland trained) receives a 
few delicate children or children of parents abroad in her 
own home. Happy surroundings. Sunshine. Health. 





YWITZERLAND.—-LAUSANNE, LUTRY, CHA- 
h TEAU BLENVENUE,  First-ciass finishing school 
for girls. Languages, Music, Art, Domestic 
Summer holidays and winter sports in the Alps. 
from and to London,—Principals ;: Mmes. Rufer, 


Science, 
Eseort 


| 





FOR SALE 





BY DIRECTION OF T. LOEL E. B. 
GUINNESS, ESQ. 

CARLTON HOUSE-TERRACE, 

S.W. 
THE CROWN LEASE 

OF A DISTINGUISHED MEDIUM-SIZED HOUSR 

HAVING AN UNINTERRUPTED SOUTH ASPECT 
OVER ST. JAMES’S PARK. 

The accommodation comprises hall, four-five reception 
rooms, six-seven principal bedrooms, 15 secondary and 
Staff bedrooms, six bathrooms, and excellent domestic 
Offices, 

Beautiful interior decorations. 
Central Heating. 


12 





Passenger Lift. 


Unexpired term of lease about 55 years. 
Rent £1,360 per Annum 
VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
PURCHASE. 

To be offered for SALE by AUCTION by Messrs. 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY in the Hanover Square 
Estate Room, on Thursday, September 5th, i9z9, at 
2.30 p.m. (unless previously sold privately). 

Solicitors :—Messrs. ELLIS PEIRS & Co., 17 Albe- 
marie Strect, W.1. 

Auctioneers :—Messrs. KNIGHT, 
RUTLEY, 20 Hanover Square, W.1. 


OF 


FRANK & 








LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


VAREERS FOR EDUCATED GIRLS.—'Training for 
all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languages. few vacancie 
which qualify for first-class appointments.— (Cer 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 








gio EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W. 15. DEMONSTRA- 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING- 
TON, W. 14. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D.. M.A, 
Principal: Miss EK. E. Lawrence.—For information 
concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grant from the 
Board of Education apply to the SECRETARY. 





OURNALISTIC TRATINING.—Advice and Tuition. 
? Novels, Short Stories, Articles —Prospectus, Miss 
IRONSIDE, 73 Gower Strect, W.C. Mus. 7449. 





] 7 ENSINGTON COLLEGE, BISHOP’S ROAD 
LONDON, W.2., for thorough Secretarial and 
Business ‘Training for young men and women, with a 


wriften guarantee of a good salaried post on completion 
of training. Three Scholarships of £30, £20 and £10 
awarded in September. All information and prospectus 
from Mr. D. 8. Munford, Director. ’Phone, Paddington 
9046. Residential accommodation on College premises 
for girls. 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
4k BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Rd., Bedford.—Principal : Miss Stans- 
field. Students are trained in this College to become 
teachers of Gymnastics. Course of Training extends over 
3 yrs. Fees £165 a year.—For prospectus apply Seeretary, 





_ AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING 

COLLEGE, Chelsea, 5.W. 3 (day and residential), 
Founded specially to train boys of good education for 
the automobile industry. Probationary term. Appoint- 
ments for qualified students. Syllabus from the 
Headmaster, 





rn 2 OF BIRMINGHAM; 
} pes 
FACULTIES, 


SCIENCE.—Subjects : Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry, Zoology, Botany, Geology, Engineering 
(Mechanical, Civil Electrical), Metallurgy, Mining, Oil 
Engineering and Refining, Brewing and Bio-chemistry 
of Fermentation, Anatomy and Physiology. 

ARTS.—Subjects : Latin, Greek, English, French, 
German, Italian, Spanish, Russian, Philosophy, History, 
Geography and Music. 

MEDICINE.—AIL subjects leading to 
Diplomas in Medicine and Dentistry. 

COMMERCE.—Subjects leading to Degrees in Comes 
merce. 

LAW Subjects leading to Degrees in Law. 

THE SESSLON 1929-30 COMMENCES ON SEPTEM- 

BER Sth, 1929. 

AND DEGREES ARE OPEN 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN STUDENTS. 

In the Medical School, courses of instruction are 
arranced to meet the requirements of other Universities 
and Licensing Bodies. 

In the Faculty of Law complete courses of instruction 
are also provided for the Intermediate and Final and 
Honours Examinations of the Law Society, and for the 
Bar Examinations. 

Graduates, or persons who have passed Dezree ©xam- 
inations of other Universities may, after one year's study 
or research, take a Master's Degree. 

Separate Syllabuses with {ull information as to Lecture 
and Laboratory Courses, Fees, Regulations for Degrees 
Diplomas, &¢., Exhibitions and Scholarships are pube 
lished as follows :—- 

1. Faculty of Science. 

2. Faculty of Arts. 

3. Faculty of Medicine. 

4. Faculty of Commerce. 

56. Faculty of Law. 

6. Department of Social Study. 

7. Department of Education. 

8. School of Malting and Brewing. 

9. Pamphlet re Careers for University Graduates, 

10. Pamphlet—‘‘ The Law Student and the Univer- 

sity.” 
and will be sent upon application to the Registrar, 


and 


Degrees 


ALL COURSES To 
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_ BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND a 


rT YAUNTON, 
education at moderate cost. 
Examination beginning of June. 





QUEEN'S COLLEGE.—Public School 
Entrance Scholarship 





er HALL PREP. SCHOOL, Yorks.— 
High in the hills. . Prospectus from Head-Master. 





ST. EDMUND'S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Fully 
\ equipped Public School on a splendid site of 60 
acres, Overlooking the City. Very healthy situation. 
Separate Junior School. Preparation for Universities. 
Army, &c. For prospectus write to Rev. Canon W. F. 
Burnside, M.A., Head-Master. 








{USSEX Highlands—Home School for a limited 
bk number of little girls and boys. Especially adapted 
for children whose- parents are abroad.—Prospectus and 
particulars.—Mrs. Hollins, Highfields, Crowborough, Sx. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


I ALLIOL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SEDBERGH, 











Among the lovely hills of Yorkshire, standing high 
fn its own grounds with southern aspect, it occupies an 
ideal spot. The School is not a large one and has an 
excellent health record, while the educational side 
is thoroughly sound, leading up to Matriculation for the 
Universities. Fees are moderate, and girls are encouraged 
to work for an independent carcer. 

Principals: Miss BERTHA M. SKEAT, Ph.D., and Miss 
JESSIE AULD, M.Sc. Vice-Principal: Miss C. GORDON. 





Pp SDAILE, 
4 


(MINISTERS’ DAUGHTERS’ COLLEGE) 
KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH. 
Open also to Laymen’s Daughters. 

Toarding and Day School for Girls from 10 to 18 years. 
Headmistress, Miss H. P. AULD, B.Sc. (Hons.). 
Thorough general education, pre parations for examina- 
tions, good playing fields, ‘all games. Prospectus on 
application to the Hon. Secretary, LYNDESAY G, 
LANGWILL, €.A., 19 Melville Street, Edinburgh, or the 
Headmistress at the School. 

Autumn Term begins September 24th. 





Gi ***n% AY kEOSS, 
X IVERTON, DEVON. 


Recognised by the Board of Education. Boarding 
and Day Sc hool for Girls. Well situated in grounds of 
twelve acres. Fees £120 per annum. Entrance 


Scholarships and Exhibitions offered annually, 
Prospectus and Form of Application from the 
SECRETARY. 





Tt IGHFIELD OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Residential 
School for Girls. Tele.: ‘ Watford 616.” 





I ADIES’ COLLEGE, JERSEY, CHANNEL 

A ISLANDS. Founded 1880, Public School for 

airman: The Right Hon. Lord rey 

an: Sir Charles King Harman, K.C., M.P. 
Sec holars! ips ranging trom £20 to £50 e: ach per nh. um, 

and Exhibitions of 20 guineas each per annum, tenable 

by boarders at the school, are open for competition each 
ear. All particulars may be obtained from the HEAD- 
ISTRESS, 








QRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, _EALING, 

LONDON, W. 5 (founded 1820).—Boarding School 

for Girls 11-19. Standing in own grounds of nine 
acres in healthiest part of Middlesex, 





fF\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Boarding School on modern lines for 100 girls aged 
10-18. Recognized by the Board of Educhtion and the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 
staff. Principal: Miss Lucreti# Cameron, Fin., Hon. 
School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. 





W ENTWORTH. 
PUBLIC RESIDE NTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
CHAIRMAN: Rev. J. D. JONES, C.H., ap 
Principal : Miss M. Davik, B.A., London. 

The School stands in its own "grounds of 10 acres, 
facing Bournemouth Bay. Entrance and Leaving 
Scholarships. 

Prospectus from the Principal, Wentworth College 
Road, Bournemouth, 

Bournemouth Collegiate Schools,Ltd- 








BOOKS, &c. 
BOOKS. LISTS FREE. 





ARE 


Thomson's Dictionary-of Philosophy, 1887, 12s. 6d. 
King’s Gnostics and Their Remains, 1887, 12s. fa » 
Haldane’s Pathway to Reality, .2° Vols. 1903 3, 25s. 
Hartland’s Primitive Paternity, 2  Vols., 1909, Sis. 
Hodgson’s Metaphysic of Experience, 1898, 4 Vols. , 308. 
Jowett’s Dialogues of Plato, 1871, 4 Vols., 42s. New- 
man’s Politics of Aristotle, 1887, 2 Vols., 16s. Hamilton’s 
Lectures on Metaphysics ‘and Logic, be Vols., 1859, 25s. 
Ellis (Havelock) Psychology of Sex, 2 Vols., 1897, rare, 
42s 


BOOKS WANTED. = te Quincey Opium Eater, 1822 ; 
Origin of Species, 185% Woman in White, 3 vols. 
1860; Wells’ Time Machi ne, 1885; Wells’ Love and Mr. 
Lewisham, 1900 ; -Jungle-Books, 2 Vols., 1894-5. 

We are always open to buy Libraries or small col- 
lections of good books. Let us know what you have. 
We can also get any book you require. Let us know 
your wants. 

BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP(Greville Worthington), 
John Bright Street, Birmingham. 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


i ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib. 1s. 2d. 

per lb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., Is. 4d. per Ib. ; 
smoked or pale dried, All rail paid. Full price, post 
free.—E. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 








7 delivered free of all charges to any address in the 
United Kingdom. 5 Ibs, Extra Special F.0,P, 
24/6, 5 lbs. Special F.O.P. 23/-, 5 lbs. F.0.P. 21/-, 


HAPPY VALLEY TEA ESTATE, DARJEELING, 


——s 
—= 








MISCELLANEOUS 


A BIG PRICE PAID for Metal Plates and Old Teeth, 
No misleading prices; always best.—Call or 
The London Tooth Co., Dept. 8, 130 Baker Street, W.1, 








NOCKROACHES exterminated by “ Blattis.” World 





J famed; never failed in 30 years; guaranteed 
simplo scientific remedy. Solo gig E. Howarth, 
F.Z.8. Tins, ls. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. t free, from 
emia. 473 Crookesmoor, Sheet or chemists, 
Boots’ branches, stores. 

‘OR SALE—JIG-SAW PUZZLES, newly cut, 

various sizes; 2s. 6d. per 100 pieces. List free.— 


Rev. W. D. THompson, Sedbergh. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your owa 

Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, 

Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free.—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1 








I OVERS. OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM ” 
4 Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur, Tobacco 
matufed by nature only; 6s. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain or cork-tipped; 500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,000 for 
£2 17s, €d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
facturers of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J. J, Freeman 
& Co., Ltd., 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 1. 





\ RS. BARLOW pays utmost value for Cast-off 
“ Garments.—*“* Castleway,” em, ae 


Re SH ETLAND P U LL OV ERS, Casdignas, me: 

also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters, plain, or in the 
famous * Fuir-Isle ’’ Patterns, from the real soft, light 
elastic, native wools. At Shetiand prices, FAR LES 
THAN SHOP PRICES! Extra discount during slack 
summer months.—Send post card for illustrated booklet 
to, $29, Wm. D. Johnson, Mid-Yell, Shetlands, 





Fd L Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat, 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland, 





YOMETHING NEW 
h coloured Pottery : 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., 


FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
beautiful colouring ; big profits, 
Dept. “8,” Lindfield, Sussex, 








TOURS, &c. 





i — kK CURRANTS, fresh gathered, well packed. 
Car. paid door, 45s. ewt., 16 Ibs. 9s., 8 Ibs. 5s.-- 
Ashenden, Chilham Fruit F arm, Chilham, C anterbury, 





G REENGAGES for preserving, etc., 24 Ibs. 13s. 61. ; 
M12 Ibs. 7s., carriage paid in England and Wales.— 
FRANK ROSCOE, Steeple Morden, Royston, Herts. 





JURE Wholemeal and Flour ground with the old- 

fashioned stones from the finest Wheat. In strong 

cartons, 7 lb. 3s. 3d., post free. Reduced prices larger 
quantities.—Brewhurst Milling Co., Loxwood, Sussex, 





JRIME roasting fowls and ducks, 6s, 6d. pair ; 
boilers, 6s. 


heavy 
P.f—P. Hurley, Rosscarberry, Cork. 





G RAND WORLD TOUR. 
BEFORE deciding on your WORLD TOUR send to 
N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 

159 Auckland Road, London, S.E.19, for Programme 


of the 10th World Tour to India, Burma, Ceylon, Malay, 
Siam, Java, China (Peking), Japan, U.S.A., and Canada, 








FOREIGN HOTELS 


NHAMPERY (3,500 ft.).—Ideal Summer Resort, 
/Grand Hote! Dent du Midi. Entirely renovated. Priv, 
Apart’s. Run. water, tennis, fishing, climbing, tlowers, 














_ REPRESENTATIVE BRITISH ‘HOTELS — 











NGLESEY, Bay Hotel, RHOSNEIGR, facing sea. 
Golf, tennis, boating, bathing, fishing. 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341. Lift. 


_ teeo= 


UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. 
tion. Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, 
h. & c. water all be drooms. Hydro Baths. 


Orchestra. Telephone: 4 and 474, 

YROYDON WALDRONHYRST PRIVATE 
C HOTEL.—Charmingly situated and appointed, 
renowned for catering and comfort, within 17 minutes 
London.-——Write :—Ills. Tariff, Res. Propr. ’Phone 0757. 





PALACE 
PITLOCHRY. 


HOTEL, 





Rest situa- 
tadiators, 
Ballroom. 





X LASTONBURY.— CHALICE WELL GUEST 
J HOUSE. Arthurian Expeditions. Abbey. Lake 
Village. Sunny Garden. Library. Smoking-rooms. Crafts. 
Varied table. 8s. to 10s. daily. Summer School Aug.-Sept. 





ARROGATE.—The Cairn, first class. 
dation 300, 


Accommo- 
Write for Illustrated Taritf. 





RESTFUL HOLIDAY, with modern comforts and 
beautiful garden, at Eaglchurst Private Hotel, 
SIDMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON. Near Beach, Tennis and Golf, 
Garages. From 4 gns. per week. Illustrated Tariff. 
Telegrams: Eaglehurst. Telephone: .300. 





M*t LOCK.—Smedleys. Gt. Britain's greatest Hydro. 
FA Est. 1853, 270 bedrms, Write for Illus. Prospectus, 


*Phone: Matlock 17. ’Grams: “ Smedley’s, Matlock.” 





YADSTOW (Corawall) HOTEL METROPOLE.—Ideal 
for Autumn & Winter, Ist Cl. Golf. Sp. Winter terms. 





THS HOTEL. 175 rooms, Suites, 26 new 
rooms (h. and ¢c. water and radiator). Orchestra, AA, 
R.A.C. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 

DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Rheumatism. 
| he TER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
athedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & c. 
water & radiators in bedms. Lift. Nt. porter. "Phone 4071, 


1 ras H SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 














_ ESTONE THE CARLTON, 
THE LEAS, 

Yirst-class Private Hotel on Sea Front. 

C(. WATER IN ALL BEDROOMS, Cent. Heat. 

Excelient catering. 

*Phone 290, 


H. and 
j0s, 6d. incl. per day. 
Private suites with bath. 
London: Pr jane’ by Ww. SPEAIGHT | AND Sons, 

No. 99 








“«<" ETOWN, near (Devon).—TWO BRIDGES 

HOTEL, centre of Dartmoor, 1,100 feet above sea 

30 miles of fishing, hunting. Excellent cuisine and cellar, 
Moderate tariff. Lock-up garages. 





SOUTHPORT.—YRINCE OV WALES HOTEL. 





QT. ANNP’S-ON-SEA.—“ The Lindum,” South Pro- 
}Jmenade. Largest unticensed hotel. Running water in 
bedrooms, central heating, near baths, golf, tennis, pier. 
Garage for 200 cars. Tariff: Manageress. 


rF,ORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated perfectly appointed private hotel 

which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 

reasonable charges. Garage. For Iiustrated Tariff apply 
RESWENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655, 





TPFORQUAY. 
parlour, gar. 


—ROSLIN HALL HOTEL, Vita glass sun 
"Phone 2113. Mrs, V. F. GRESHAM, 





fFYORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL, 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 
A.A, and R.A.C, Tel.: Hydrotel. 


Daddy Hole Plain. 
200 feet above sea, 
’Phone : 2207. 





i pe pe SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart. 
Ist class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & Tennis, &c. Gar. ’Phone:'lotnes 14, 





he House meals are good— 
: Trust House service is willing— 
‘rust House bills are reasonable— 
Get all particulara from 
Trust Houses Lrp., Short’s Gardens, London, W.C. 2. 





EFORMED INNS 

Ask : for Descriptive Lis r Q od, post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 

PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCTATION, 


Lip. 
GEORGE'S HOUSE, 193 REGENT 





P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. 
STREET, W. 1. 





TNORQUAY GRAND HOTEL.—FVirst-class. Finest 
position sea front. Nearest station. Perfect 
cuisine. Hot and cold water and radiators in all rooms. 


Rooms with baths. Garage for 100 cars, 


\ THERE to Stay in London.—The Lodge, 1 St 
George’s Square, 8.W. 1. Room and Breakfas 
5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. With dinner, 6s. 6d., or 








2 guineas weekly. 
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